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The President’s Proposal to the Nations 


P i President Wilson’s proposals to the belligerent and neutral nations of the world* may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

The suggestions, which the President has had in mind for a long time, come not only from a 
friend, but from the representative of “a neutral nation whose interests have been most seriously 
affected,” and who is anxious to determine “how best to safeguard those interests if the war is to con- 
he i... tinue.” ‘The belligerents are asked to avow their “respective views as to the terms upon which the 
"4 war might be concluded,” and which would be deemed satisfactory “as a guarantee against” the re- 
_- newal of the war. While “indifferent as to the means taken to accomplish this,” the President would 
aa 3 be happy “to serve or even to take the initiative” in any acceptable way “in its accomplishment.” 
“The objects which the statesmen of the belligerents” have in mind, “as stated in general terms 
i 7 to their own people and to the world,” are “virtually the same”: “independence,” “territorial integ- 
rity,” “political and commercial freedom,” the “future peace of the world,” the “relief of the smaller 
and weaker peoples of the world.” In such measures the interest of the United States is “as quick 
and ardent” as any of the nations now at war. 

But the United States cannot cooperate in promoting these ends until the war shall stop. A war 
of exhaustion will make “the hopes of peace and of the willing consent of free peoples” “vain and 
idle.” The President suggests, therefore, “an immediate opportunity for a comparison of views.” 
At present “the world has been left to conjecture what definite results, what actual exchange of 
guarantees, what political or territorial changes or readjustments, what stage of military success even, 
would bring the war to an end. It may be that peace is nearer than we know” ; “that an interchange 
of views would clear the way at least for a conference and make the permanent concord of the 
nations a hope of the immediate future, a concert of nations immediately practicable.” The Presi- 
dent points out that he “is not proposing peace” or “even offering mediation,” but asks merely “that 
soundings be taken,” and says he “confidently hopes for a response which will bring a new light into 
the affairs of the world.” 


*(Released for publication midnight, December 20, after this magazine had gone to press.) 
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THE CENTRAL POWERS PROPOSE PEACE 


x December 12 the neutral world was thrilled by 

the announcement that the Teutonic allies were 
ready to discuss peace. This announcement was made 
in identical notes to the United States, Spain, Switzer- 
land, and to the Vatican. It was announced by the 
four Central Powers that they considered their pro- 
posals to be “an appropriate basis for the establishment 
of a lasting peace.” There are clements of hope in this 
announcement. 

The first year of this war presented to us a picture of 
(ierman victory, defeat, and withdrawal in the west; of 
Russian victory and defeat in the east; of an Austro- 
Italian deadlock in the south, and of a similar deadlock 
at the Dardanelles. 

The second year the Bulgarians joined the Central 
Powers, and they together overran Serbia, Montenegro, 
and Albania. The Turks defeated the Anglo-Frencli 
at the Dardanelles, and General Townsend’s Bagdad ex- 
pedition met with failure. While the Russians were 
gaining in Asia Minor, Bukowina, and Galicia, the 
Austro-Italian deadlock continued. In the west, during 
the second year, began the battle of Verdun, the Anglo- 
French drive along the Somme, and on the 3tsi of May, 
1916, occurred the greatest naval battle in history. Ip 
the meantime England experienced her Irish rebellion 
and an increasing number of Zeppelin raids. March 
last Germany declared war against Portugal, and the 
(irand Duke began the relief of Armenia. Our own in- 
terests have been jeopardized by such tragedies as the 
sinking of the Lusitania, May 7, 1915; the sinking of 
the Arabic, August 19; of the Ancona, November 7, of 
the Susser, March 24,which ended in the historic Wilson 
ultimatum of April 18, 1916. One of the most signifi- 
cant events of the second year of the war was the meeting 
between Generals Joffre, Haig, Cardona, and Galinsky, 
in Paris, March 27, 1916.- Out of this maze of bewilder- 
ing activities the impressive facts of the second vear 
were the marvelous military exhibition of strength by 
France, the new birth of Russian strength, the final and 
evidently effective organization of Kitchener’s army of 
five millions, and the effective power of the British fleet. 

The third year of the war began the first of last Au- 


gust. Since that time the Ttalians have made appre- 
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ciable advance toward Trieste, the Germans have been 
able to hold their lines in the west, Rumania has en- 
tered the war on the side of the entente, but has since 
heen overrun so that her capital has been abandoned. 

During the thirty months of the war approximately 
five millions of young men have been killed outright, 
while fifteen millions are counted among the wounded 
und missing. The losses in terms of wealth are incal- 
culable. 

From these facts one thing seems clear. It is appar- 
ent that Germany cannot conquer the Allies. ‘There are 
evidences that the blockade of the Central Powers, the 
failure of the German potato crop, the change of the 
British and French Ministries are producing their ef- 
fects. Some such advance as has been made by the Cen- 
tral Powers has seemed increasingly inevitable. Whether 
the Allied Powers will accept the terms proposed is not 
clear at the time of this writing. There are reasons for 
believing that they will not accept them. For instance, 
militarism, which includes the German army and the 

tritish tiavy, is too strongly entrenched to succumb as 
yet to any principle of disarmament, without which 
there can be no permanent peace. All desire peace. 
There is no doubt of that. And yet, though the destrue- 
tion of the war is more and more impressive, we 
seriously doubt that the time is at hand when the spirit 
of forgive and forget can operate. Is it possible that 
peace terms will be willingly discussed only when misery 
reaches on both sides its saturation point? We sincerely 
It is evident that the Central! 
Ts it true of the 


hope that this is not so. 
Powers are approaching this point. 
Allies? We suspect not. 

What, then, are we to expect? What are the elements 
of hope in this remarkable expression out of Central Eu- 
rope? We do not expect the horror of this war to con- 
tinue indefinitely. This will not be another Thirty 
Years’ War. It will not even be another Seven Years’ 
War. The cost of it all is too great for that. Military 
science, the facilities for intercommunication, familiar- 
ity with previous wars, make it possible for the powers 
to discount the future more clearly and more quickly 
today than in previous centuries. Statesmen will, there- 
fore, be able soon to forecast the inevitable outcome, and 
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they will wish to get together accordingly. Few seem 
to doubt that Germany’s proposals spring from a genuine 
bid for peace. The importance, however, of these pro- 
posals lies not so much in the fact that they propose 
peace, as in the fact that the Central Powers are defining 
their terms, in consequence of which it is more natural 
and necessary that their enemies shall define theirs. 
When the terms are defined, and by both sides, the end 
of the war will be appreciably nearer. Thus Germany’s 
proposals are steps toward the end of the war. Her ac- 
tion makes the peace more easily possible, we both hope 
and believe. 


ANOTHER YEAR 


F WE may paraphrase a certain famous utterance, we 
I are comforted by the realization at this the beginning 
of another year that God reigns and the American Peace 
Society still lives. The last two and a half years, horri- 
ble beyond description, have affected our work and our 
workers. We have been assailed by pro-Germans and by 
pro-Allies. We have had heaped upon us more than 
usual the familiar opprobrious epithets. But our vision 
is not dimmed, our program is not changed, our hopes 
are not daunted. 

Nothing that has happened gives to us any special in- 
terest in mere New Year resolutions. Today, as ever, 
we hold that war as a means of settling international 
disputes represents a barbaric, an unnatural, and a dying 
civilization. We hold that the program for overcoming 
war is reducible to two simple formule: first, that we 
must set up effective instruments or organs for the estab- 
lishment of international justice; second, we must will 
to use these instruments or organs rather than the in- 
struments and organs of war. 

The resources of this Society, financial and human, 
are limited, far too limited; but all that we have, and all 
that we are is dedicated to this cause in which we believe 
and for which it is an infinite satisfaction to work and 
to sacrifice. Friendly words reach us now and then 
from this country and from abroad. When the mail 
brings us a check from some appreciative person, that is 
an appreciation which we can appreciate. 

Notwithstanding the increased cost of paper, the Ap- 
vVOCcATE OF Peace, larger, heavier, and in many ways 
more expensive than ever before, has continued to in- 
crease its paid circulation and to reach a widening field 
of influence. The demands upon this office for peace 
literature continue to increase. The work of our officers 
with Congressmen and other representatives of the gov- 
ernment has earned some definite results. The position 
of the American Peace Society is stronger today than at 
the beginning of the war. Its officers face the new year 
with their convictions unchanged, their resolutions firm, 
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their purposes fixed, their plans clear and definite. This 
Society extends the hand of fellowship to every accred- 
ited peace agency, and offers to them the columns of its 
paper as freely as space permits. There are evidences 
that the peace workers of America are getting hopefully 
together. May the coming year witness an extension 
of that! 

From now on to the close of the war, the duty and the 
responsibility of the peace workers will increase apace. 
This war is not dragging the sentiments of peace from 
the hearts of the people. Rather it is implanting it there 
more fixedly and permanently. As we begin the new 
vear we may well begin it, therefore, with a new hope. 


THE ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE MILI- 
TARY TRAINING OF BOYS 


§ eo American Federation of Labor at its thirty- 
sixth annual convention, held in November, in 
altimore, passed the following resolution : 


“Whereas the Secretary of War has communicated with 
public-school authorities in various parts of this country, 
inquiring if they were willing to introduce military training 
of the boys in the schools, and stating that the War Depart- 
ment would provide instructors and rifles and ammunition: 
and 

“Whereas the American Federation of Labor is utterly 
opposed to militarism; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this convention protests against the action 
of the Secretary of War, and hereby instructs the executive 
council of the American Federation of Labor to request 
President Wilson to prevent any further attempt to mili- 
tarize the public schools.” 


This position by the American Federation of Labor is 
well taken. The arguments against the military train- 
ing of boys are many and unanswerable. It has no place 
in the school systems in Germany, France, Russia, Eng- 
lanl, or elsewhere save Australia and Japan. Whatever 
the advantages in military training to the soldier, it fur- 
nishes few advantages for boys. The type of obedience 
upon which it insists is the obedience of the slave. It 
tends to promote an unwholesome egotism and a petty 
national spirit. It adds another item to an already over- 
crowded curriculuy and that to no purpose. Such train- 
ing in schools can but lead to superficiality and false 
evaluations. Such virtues as discipline, loyalty, cour- 
iesy, endurance, initiative, courage, health, self-control, 
are important to the safety, especially of democracies; 
hut training in the art of killing is not necessary to their 
wholesome development. The military drill of school 
loys is a mistaken policy from the standpoint of the 
army itself. In the main it produces a dislike for the 
soldier’s career. Because of its treadmill and enthu- 
siasm-killing qualities it fails to promote enlistments in 
the militia. Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, one of the leading 
physical training experts of our time, summarizes his 
objections in the following significant language : 
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“1. It is not an adequate means for physical training, 
being not only very limited in its activities, but actually 
harmful in its effect on boys less than eighteen or twenty 
years of age. 

“2. It does not offer sufficient opportunity for the develop- 
ment of the individual’s power of muscular and mental co- 
ordination and the exercise of judgment under unusual and 
trying circumstances. 

“3. It does net offer sufficient opportunity for struggle, 
which requires and develops a spirit of cooperation and self- 
sacrifice, loyalty, and a strong will. 

“4. The most military nations in the world do not have 
military drill in their schools, but give military instructions 
and training only after the boys have reached eighteen or 
twenty years and have received years of physical training 
as a part of their schooling. 

“5. The same qualities that are of most value for war are 
of most value in peace. Military drill also is inadequate as 
a preparation for the struggles of peace, such as are neces- 
sary to sustain the place of the individual or nation in the 
pursuit of science, politics, commerce, etc. 

“6. Military drill in the schools cannot teach boys the real 
art of war, since they are too young to handle the real 
weapons and undergo the rigors of adequate instruction. 
Hence it is apt to foster a bombastic military spirit of ‘tin- 
soldierism’ and a false sense of patriotism which does not 
appreciate the seriousness of war nor the glories of the 
struggles of peace.” 


The authorities at West Point and Annapolis find it 
necessary to engage instructors of physical training to 
overcome the evil effects of their military manuals. It 
is a legitimate objection to such drill that it does not 
apply to the girls, and that it is not even suited to the 
varying degrees of boys’ physical needs. It is class legis- 
lation of the worst type, for the reason that if boys from 
fourteen to eighteen are to have that kind of special 
training it should be given to all such boys, especially to 
those who have left school. Dr. John Dewey remarks: 


“The usual experience of military schools (for pupils of 
this age) shows that the rigid discipline of this part of the 
training is accompanied by relaxed discipline in everything 
else, students not feeling full responsibility when not imme- 
diately under the direction of others.” 


The kind of discipline needed by our boys is the disei- 
pline which comes from within. The first line of de- 
fense in a democracy such as ours is enlightened citizen- 
ship, plus an appreciation of the fact that there is an 
international point of view. Military training to be 
effective must include, to quote from Dr. Eliot, “march- 
ing under a heavy load, digging as rapidly as possible in 
the ground, and using effectively rifles, machine guns, 
hand grenades, bayonets, short swords, heavy and light 
artillery, and motor vehicles, including aéroplanes.” 
Manifestly such training should not begin before the 
twentieth year. In the language of Dr. Charles E. Jef- 
ferson, “The Pequots gave their boys military training. 
Why should we revert to their stupid and fatal practice 7” 

It is of importance that we apply our minds unto 
these arguments. ‘Those opposed to them are working 
as never before. For example, one of our leading maga- 
zines is vigorously promoting an organization of the 
“High School Volunteers of the United States” for the 
purpose of promoting the Wyoming system of military 


training in all of our public schools. If military train- 
ing is so necessary before boys can become strong, intel- 
ligent, and loyal, one would expect to find these quali- 
ties at their best in the army. Let every reader of this 
editorial ask, Are our trained soldiers stronger than our 
trained athletes; are they more intelligent than our col- 
lege graduates; are they more loyal to the ideals upon 
which this government rests than those of us not versed 
in the soldier’s art? 


A BIT OF SILVER LINING 


MERICAN peace workers may well rivet their atten- 
tion upon and call their confréres to the support of 
two significant passages in the Naval Appropriation Act 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. The work of 
the American Peace Society in behalf of these measures 
is already familiar to the readers of this journal. The 
first is familiarly known as the Hensley resolution, be- 
cause first presented by Congressman Walter L, Hensley, 
of Missouri, and the other as the Shafroth amendment, 
because, upon the initiative of Mr. Oscar ‘I’. Crosby, 
Senator Shafroth, of Colorado, first presented it in the 
Senate. The two passages are found under the last 
section of the bill entitled “Increase of the Navy.” 
They are located in an obscure portion of page 71, which 
is next to the last page of the bill. The paragraphs, 
preceded by a declaration relating to armaments, read : 
“Tt is hereby declared to be the policy of the United 
States to adjust and settle its international disputes 
through mediation or arbitration, to the end that war 
may be honorably avoided. It looks with apprehen- 
sion and disfavor upon a general increase of armament 
throughout the world, but it realizes that no single na- 
tion can disarm, and that without a common agree- 
ment upon the subject every considerable power must 
maintain a relative standing in military strength. 

“In view of the premises, the President is authorized 
and requested to invite, at an appropriate time, not 
later than the close of the war in Europe, all the great 
governments of the world to send representatives to a 
conference which shall be charged with the duty of 
formulating a plan for a court of arbitration or other 
tribunal, to which disputed questions between nations 
shall be referred for adjudication and peaceful settle- 
ment, and to consider the question of disarmament 
and to submit their recommendation to their respective 
governments for approval. The President is hereby 
authorized to appoint nine citizens of the United States, 
who, in his judgment, shall be qualified for the mission 
by eminence in the law and by devotion to the cause of 
peace, to be representatives of the United States in such 
conference. The President shall fix the compensation 
of said representatives, and such secretaries and other 
employees as may be needed. ‘I'wo hundred thousand 
dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby appropriated and set aside and placed at the 
disposal of the President to carry into effect the pro- 


visions of this paragraph, 
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“If at any time before the construction authorized 
by this act shall have been contracted for there shall 
have been established, with the co-operation of the 
United States of America, an international tribunal or 
tribunals competent to secure peaceful determinations 
of all international disputes, and which shall render un- 
necessary the maintenance of competitive armaments, 
then and in that case such naval expenditures as may 
be inconsistent with the engagements made in the estab- 
lishment of such tribunal or tribunals may be sus- 
pended, when so ordered by the President of the United 
States.” 


FRATRICIDAL MADNESS 


E ARE wont to think of the Allies and the Central 

Powers as two foes struggling to maintain con- 
flicting ideals, and are apt to extend our sympathies to 
the one side or the other as these vital ideals, as we see 
them, seem to oppose or coincide with our own. In the 
main this is a grave error. By so deceiving ourselves 
we not only miss what is the deepest and most disquiet- 
ing fact of the present war, but we also allow our emo- 
tions to be misled and permit ourselves to be more and 
more confused. The great pathos of the war lies in the 
fact that the two armies of Europe, like an encampment 
alarmed at midnight and thrown into blind confusion, 
are flying at each other’s throats not for conflicting 
ideals, but for the same ideals. In terms of idealism— 
the most sacred standard for which mankind can con- 
tend—it is not merely a struggle of right against wrong, 
but in a large sense a war of brethren, of followers of 
the same high standard, of heroes who are bravely dying 
and slaying for the same great principles, which should 
unite them and which in the past have united them with 
bonds of steel. It is a blind scramble in the dark, a 
slaughter of friends and co-idealists, permitted to pro- 
long its horror and unnatural madness through the mis- 
understandings and muddied thinking in which it was 
initiated. “Right” is on both sides; “wrong” is on both 
sides. 

One who attempts to paint the madness of the present 
war begins a measureless task. The millions of boys, 
many of them fine, most of them heroic, who have been 
cut down and are now rotting in or on the fields of 
Europe, present a picture of an infinite pathos. The 
blighted homes search out our deepest feelings. The 
wealth and the non-economic values that are gone— 
these enter into the tragedy. 

But there is yet a more frenzied wildness in it all. 
We in this country are especially aware of the elements 
of idealism at the basis of the effort of the Allied Powers. 
England, for example, holds this war to be a war of 
right against wrong, and believes naturally that Eng- 
land is wholly on the side of the right. It is inconceiv- 
able to her to yield her demands for Belgium, the Bal- 
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kans, or northern France. She believes in the effect- 
iveness of might, and frankly says so in terms of a 
mighty navy; but she does not propose to yield Europe 
to “the menace of militarism.” She is keenly aware that 
she has a navy and resources over the seas, and she feel= 
that by means of these it is her duty to uphold he: 
“national honor” and “world responsibility.” She be- 
lieves that the principles of “freedom” and “justice” are 
now vitally at stake. She is sorry about our mails and 
the interference with neutral trade; but she calls atten- 
tion to the fact that she is carrying the heavy end of the 
job, and she can’t understand why we should be so par- 
ticular. She insists that she is pursuing the goal of 
“true nationalism,” and that there must be some “guar- 
antee that this thing shall not happen again.” If the 
English mind does not stop here, if it goes on in terms 
of self-defensive argument to censor ideas and to curtail 
freedom of expression, it is all aimed, as she believes, 
against evil ideas and wrongful utterance. She pleads 
for and is bleeding for the “free development of racial 
units” and for “a peace founded upon justice.” 

The pathetic madness about all this is that the Cen- 
tral Powers are pleading for essentially the same things 
and often in the same language. True, both sides are 
under grave suspicion because of a certain equivocal 
quality in their profession, and these equivocal profes- 
sions, due to a certain vagueness, promote and prolong 
the war. Recriminations follow in natural sequence and 
intensity. 

If an average American audience were asked if it has 
heen England’s desire for power, consuming jealousy, 
and limitless cravings for the riches of the world that 
have produced practically all of the European wars, the 
answer would be, No; but the Germans believe the answer 
should be, Yes. Has England been guilty of countless 
political intrigues, decapitating every prosperous Euro- 
pean State, and mercilessly destroying the sea-power of 
every possible competitor? The Germans would say, 
Yes. Did the British Empire rob the Spanish treasure- 
ships? Did she rob Canada and the “States” from the 
French, Gibraltar from the Spaniards, India from the 
French and Portuguese, South Africa from the Dutch, 
Egypt and Cyprus from the Turks, Malta from the Ital- 
ians? The Germans say, Yes. Who gave Morocco to 
the sword of France, Tripoli to the sword of Italy, and 
who would give Constantinople to the sword of Russia? 
England. Where in all the world are so many broken 
treaties and scraps of paper as in Downing street? Who 
would fix the clutch of Russia upon mid-Europe, of 
Japan upon China and the Pacific? By whom was 


opium forced upon China and the world, debasing human 
beings for gold? 
England. 

For these reasons the Germans believe that England is 


Germany’s answer to all these is, 
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greedy and grossly hypocritical, posing as a liberator, 
while acting the part of what Count Ernst zu Reventlow 
calls, with characteristic ferocity, a “vampire” clutching 
constantly at the heart of Europe. Germany has denied 
to England physical courage, honesty, endurance, orga- 
nization, and assumes herself therefore the rdéle of re- 
leasing the world from the clutches of the British “para- 
site.” Germany agrees that this war is a struggle be- 
tween light and darkness, but believes that she, Germany, 
is on the side of the light. In fighting for her own ex- 
istence she claims to be fighting also for “the liberation 
of the world.” 

Of course, English opinion denies, and honestly 
enough, these charges by Germany. It goes further and 
insists that the present war was “not forced upon Ger- 
many, but forced by Germany upon Europe, and that it 
is the Allies who must have guarantees for future peace.” 
This is the language of Viscount Grey on the twenty- 
third of last October. The Allies have convinced them- 
selves that the German Government has been fashioned 
for the junkers and imperialists of that nation, and that 
its main policy, especially since 1871, has been simply a 
policy of conquest. This aggressive Kultur has suc- 
ceeded in deceiving not only the people of Germany but 
the Reichstag. Ever}thing that has happened since the 
war began is an illustration of the ruthless spirit of the 
German war-party. Beginning with the violation of 
Belgium and Luxemburg, the wild leaders introduced 
the use of poisonous gases, the bombardment of unforti- 
fied towns, the unlawful destruction of commerce; they 
have sunk the Lusitania and the Sussex, and they have 
resorted to pillage, tribute, and the barbarous exportation 
of natives out of Belgium into Germany. Germany is 
an absolutism, with all the evils that go with absolutism. 
These are some of the recriminating charges made by 
England against Germany. Indeed, they are in sub- 
stance the charges made by Dr. Carl Liebknecht himself 
before the Committee of the Reichstag last spring, for 
which charges he was sentenced late in June to thirty 
months’ imprisonment and dismissed from the army for 
high treason. 

But if we squeeze these recriminations out of the 
words of the opposing nations and examine the construc- 
tive principles for which each contends that it is fighting, 
we find them to be in the main anti-militarism and 
freedom from aggression from the outside. Both sides 
are opposed to war and would that it may never again be 
necessary. Both sides, if we may interpret by means of 
the language of Viscount Grey and Chancellor von Beth- 
mann Hollweg, are ready to join a league of nations in 
the interest of free States, large and small, and of a 
permanent peace. In short, we have two blood-related 
groups of nations ferociously at war with each other, 
each claiming to be pursuing essentially the same ideals, 


and each longing for peace, but unable to attain it. 
Such an impasse tends to continue indefinitely the hor- 
rors of the struggle. The growing hatreds increase the 
misunderstandings and lack of comprehension. In his 
“Politics,” Aristotle quotes a saying current in his day 
and pertinent to this day: 


“Cruel the wars of brethren are”; 


and this: 
“Those who have greatly loved do greatly hate.” 


The utter absence of anything like mutual sympathy, 
the rampant feelings of self-righteousness and of na- 
tional pride, the rhetorical Kiplingisms and Bernhardi- 
isms—these are symptoms of the pathetic madness of 
the present world situation. But that this whole dis- 
aster is produced by the avoidable clash of two civilized 
groups professing the same ideals—words cannot convey 
the pathos of that. 


WHAT WE MAY DO NOW FOR PEACE 


bg signs of the approaching end of the war, while 
neither many nor bright, are increasing in number 
and more hopeful. Germany’s demands were simplified 
by Chancellor von Bethmann Hollweg, November 29, 
when he announced that Germany was ready to end the 
war by-a peace guaranteeing the existence and future of 
the nation. There is nothing inconsistent between this 
statement and the statement of the former British Prime 
Minister that the peace when it comes “must be such as 
will be built upon a sure and stable foundation—the 
security of the weak, the liberties of Europe, the free 
future of the world.” 

Hon. Charles P. Trevelyan, member of the British 
House of Commons, writes: “My countrymen are heart- 
ily sick of war. If once it were brought to the conscious- 
ness of ordinary Englishmen that Germany was ready 
for a reasonable peace, a rapid and radical change would 
appear in popular opinion.” Since it is going to be ex- 
tremely difficult to convince the world of the ethical 
difference between the military domination of Prussia 
and the military domination of the English navy, the 
time of the ultimate rapprochement should be rapidly 
drawing nearer. This view is reflected in the changing 
editorial emphasis of papers like the New York Times. 
It is expressed in a remarkable series of Times articles, 
signed by “Cosmos,” reminding one of the “Federalist,” 
penned by Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, in those crucial 
days when our Constitution hung in the balance. There 
is a growing number who believe that the psychological 
moment for some definite action is now or soon will be 
at hand. It is of, importance, therefore, that we ask 
again and answer as best we may fhe question, What 
can we do now? 
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There are ten things which intelligent pacifists may 
concentrate all of their intelligence upon. They may 
continue to urge the call of a Third Hague Conference, 
to which every country belonging to the society of na- 
tions shall be invited and in whose proceedings every 
such country shall participate. They may advocate 
stated meetings of that Hague Peace Conference which, 
thus meeting at regular, stated periods, shall become a 
recommending if not a lawmaking body. They may 
suggest an agreement of the States forming the society 
of nations concerning the call and procedure of the Con- 
ference, by which that institution shall become not only 
internationalized, but in which no nation shall take as 
of right a preponderating part. They may request the 
appointment of a committee, to meet at regular inter- 
vals between the Conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the Conventions and Decla- 
rations and of calling attention to the Conventions and 
Declarations in order to insure their observance. They 
may recommend an understanding upon certain funda- 
mental principles of international law, as set forth in 
the Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Nations, 
adopted by the American Institute of International Law 
on January 6, 1916, which are themselves based upon 
decisions of English courts and of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. They may propose the creation of 
an international council of conciliation to consider, to 
discuss, and to report upon such questions of a non- 
justiciable character as may be submitted to such council 
by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. They 
may commend the employment of good offices, media- 
tion, and friendly composition for the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature. They may approve 
the principle of arbitration in the settlement of disputes 
of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a jus- 
ticiable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanage- 
ment, assumed such political importance that the na- 
tions prefer to submit them to arbiters of their own 
choice rather than to judges of a permanent judicial 
tribunal. They may insist upon the negotiations of a 
convention creating a judicial union of the nations along 
the lines of the Universal Postal Union of 1908; to this 
all civilized nations and self-governing dominions to be 
parties, pledging the good faith of the contracting par- 
ties to submit their justiciable disputes (that is to say, 
their differences involving law or equity) to a perma- 
nent court of this union, whose decisions will bind not 
only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. And finally they may exercise their every in- 
fluence to win their friends and political representatives, 
their government, and the world to will that these means 
and organs shall be set up. 
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We especially call the attention of our readers to the 
article appearing elsewhere in these columns entitled 
“The Organization of International Justice.” In that 
article the principles which we have enumerated here 
have been carefully set forth and historically defended 
by one eminently competent for the task. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


One of the outstanding facts of the 
present war is the conscription of men, 
the compulsory offering of flesh to bul- 
let, shell, disease. Without discussing the ethics of 
such compulsory service, we find the question raised in 
at least two quarters, Why should there not be conscrip- 
tion of wealth? One of these comes out of England 
and the other out of the little town of Wyoming, New 
York. The former is elaborated in the September num- 
ber of War and Peace, published in London; the other 
appears in The Public, signed by Mr. Waldo R. Browne. 

And if there be conscription of flesh, why should there 
not be conscription of property? Surely the com- 
munity’s rights over a person’s money are at least as 
great as its rights over his body. One of the most serious 
results of the war is its injury to the agencies which 
make for social progress. The allotments to’ colleges 
have already been reduced; the compulsory school at- 
tendance age has been reduced; religion, charities, and 
all of the philanthropies are suffering, and they will 
continue to suffer for many years, primarily because of 
the great war debts now being pyramided abroad. One 
of the great curses of civilization is, and always has been, 
the problem of poverty. The writer in War and Peace 
sees no reason why the money of the wealthy classes 
should not be conscripted for the solution of the prob- 
lem. Mr. Browne’s contribution is provoked by the fact 
that certain wealthy men in this country are contrib- 
uting five thousand dollars each toward a fund for the 
purpose of securing legislation for universal compulsory 
military service. He points out that modern war and 
preparations for war are dependent upon money no less 
than upon men, and that the conscription of man power 
only is one-sided and inadequate. Te holds that the 
voluntary system of raising military revenue is out- 
worn, and that the private financial resources of the 
wealthy should be placed unconditionally at the disposal 
of the State. 

The contention of both of these writers is not that the 
wealthy should loan their money, as now, to the Govern- 
ment at comfortable rates of interest, but that it should 
be given voluntarily or taken peremptorily and unre- 
servedly. Both justice and expediency demand that the 
enforced mobilization of money should accompany the 
enforced mobilization of men. It is “intolerable that 


The Conscription 
of Wealth. 
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human life should much longer continue to be placed on 
a lower plane than money.” 

While such a proposal carries with it many of the ele- 
ments of a social revolution, the argument for the con- 
scription of money, not in terms of loans or taxes merely, 
but in terms of large and conscripted sums whenever 
needed, seems as sound and irrefutable at least as the 
enforced service of men. 


‘What Are We Mr. Champ Clark, Speaker of the 
Trying ToDo?’ ~ House of Representatives, writing in 

The Independent for December 4, says 
flatly that: “If we attend to our own business we will 
never have another war. The people are not 
willing to see this country turned into an armed camp. 
They are not willing to bankrupt the nation in military 
and naval preparations, although willing to spend all 
that is necessary for the public defense. They are em- 
phatically against conscription in times of peace, but 
they are for it should it become necessary in time of 
war. . . . It is true that we are trusting to arbitra- 
tion to solve all future disputes—that is, those which 
can be arbitrated. The Hague Conference did a 
great deal of good; the great nations of the 
earth cannot stand much longer this piling up of arma- 
ments by land and sea. . . We can afford to make 
this suggestion looking to disarmament. . . . In the 
interests of world peace we can lead the way. Perhaps 
history will reserve to the United States the place of 
honor among all the nations as the one which is not 
afraid to insist on international peace.” 

Mr. Speaker, we rise to say that we are very much in 
accord with most of these expressions of yours. Of 
course, the people of this country are a little bit at sea 
in the matter of adequate “public defense.” We do not 
believe with you that the people are for “conscription,” 
even “in time of war”; but, sir, in the main we are very 
much pleased that your views are so nearly in accord 
with ours. We sincerely hope that these really are the 
things “we are trying to do.” In the main you are very 
encouraging and we thank you. -We hope your senti- 
ments will spread widely and effectively through the 
House of Representatives, not forgetting the Senate. 


Deported There are two statements of some 
Beigians. significance in the German reply to our 

note of protest against the deportation 
of Belgians to Germany. One is the accusation that 
similar deportations of German citizens by the Allies 
have taken place in East Prussia and elsewhere without, 
seemingly, even the excuse that Germany makes for her 
action in Belgium; the other is that the legality of the 
proceeding can only be determined by knowledge of the 


actual conditions obtaining in Belgium and of the man- 
ner in which the deportations have been conducted, and 
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that neutral officials are welcome to investigate the Bel- 
gian deportations and the treatment of the deported and 
form their own estimate of the actual conditions. If 
the position be taken that anything that emanates from 
Germany be falsehood, these statements are worthless, 
of course. But this country will not do herself honor 
in taking such a position. From Belgium and Ger- 
many we have widely contradictory assertions, but on 
the German side comes the invitation to investigate and 
learn the truth at first hand. Our present course of 
action is thereby made fairly obvious. 


Mexican The address of the “First Chief in 
Idealism. Charge of the Executive Power of the 

Republic,” General Carranza, deliv- 
ered to the constitutional congress on the first of De- 
cember, gives to the reader an adequate notion of that 
most vital attribute of the new Mexican government, 
Mexican idealism. “What is desired first of all is to 
establish the rights of the people to individual liberty,” 
declared the First Chief. Can we urge arbitrarily the 
gross incompetence of a government that takes this 
principal as its highest and first? “I promise to con- 
serve the liberal spirit of the old constitution so that the 
new reforms will merely eliminate the dead wood, throw 
light upon obscure articles, and strike out articles put in 
by former governments for personal advantage. The 
constitution must not erect artificial barriers between 
the state and the individual.” Is not this in the spirit 
of the statesmen who framed our own liberal govern- 
ment? “There should be absolute independence of the 
judicial power.” “One object of the new re- 
form is to assist labor, and we should set minimum 
wages and maximum hours.” “T think the 
vote should go to all, but that it should be taken from 
those making wrong use of it, or who look with indif- 
ference upon the affairs of the republic.” Can we not 
have sympathy for such purposes as these? Can we not 
have patience to await their fruition ? 

Here are ideals kindred to our own, held by a nation 
struggling through what is at once the direst and most 
promising epoch in its history. By withholding inter- 
vention, by calling together the Mexican Commission, 
and by tenders already made of our willingness to help, 
we have done much to assist the establishment of the 
best government of which that nation is at present capa- 
ble. We can continue this course, and do more, if we 
will. 


Sea Power, issued by the Navy League, displays 
prominently a letter from a reader, of which the follow- 
ing is a fragment: 


I desire to express the wish that you would give seri- 
ous attention to a campaign to teach real patriotism in 
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our various schools. It has been a really serious 
evil (speaking merely as a scientific student of history) 
to find teachers suppressing, as far as possible, all men- 
tion of wars in the history they have taught their pupils; 
teaching their classes that wars never determine any- 
thing and are without real significance ; that their hero- 
isms, etc., are overestimated, and the like. . . . I 
know a man who stands pretty high in the educational 
world who talks privately (and I think by implication in 
his class-room) that Washington and Lincoln are over- 
estimated men because they could not avoid fighting. I 
have been personally advised by a really prominent pub- 
lisher that I had better “cut out the references to battles 
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(in a school history I was issuing) just as far as I could 
if I wished a great many schools to adopt it.” 

The evil is a real one. In making up its program 
for the future work I hope the Navy League will include 
this question of efficient education in patriotism near the 
top of its list. 

This intimation that patriotic instinct must have war 
and battle for its food is most excellent humor. Such as 
this lightens the reader on his weary way. We have felt 
before that Sea Power should be congratulated on these 
spicy, light-hearted thoughts that it utters from time to 
time, and take this occasion publicly to do so. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE’ 


By JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


— people, indeed many people, will consider a 
word in behalf of the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes as out of place during war. Yet a 
word in behalf of peaceable settlement during war is 
more needed than in times of peace, and a failure dur- 
ing war to express belief in peaceful settlement is a con- 
fession of hopelessness and defeat. It is especially dur- 
ing war, when the brutality and uselessness of mere phys- 
ical force in the settlement of international disputes is 
most evident, that the partisans of peaceful settlement 
should not only raise their voices, but should confer to- 
gether—in a multitude of counselors there is safety—in 
order to devise some scheme, if possible, whereby wars 
which may not be prevented may at least be made of less 
frequent occurrence. It is at the end of war, when victor 
and victim have suffered in their persons and property, 
that they are most likely to listen to the still, small voice 
of reason unheard or unheeded in the din of arms. 

Thus, Grotius, writing in 1625 during the horrors of 
the Thirty Years’ War, confessed his faith in a law gov- 
erning the conduct of belligerents, and the principles 
which he gave to the world during this war made their 
way after it into the practice of nations. 

And thus, after the horrors of the wars of the French 
Revolution and of the Empire, victors and victim 
formed themselves into a league of nations to maintain 
and to enforce peace, which failed because physical force 
cannot be, at least never has been, safely entrusted to 
nations to be used against their fellow-members of the 
society of nations. That is to say, the wars of the 
Revolution and of the Empire had created a desire for 
peace and its maintenance, and the Holy Alliance (for 
this is the name of that league of nations) is worthy of 
consideration, although we must regard the work of its 
hands as faulty.’ 

The great war of 1914, which is slowly running its 
course, will one day end, and, just as in times past na- 
tions have met in conference at the conclusion of war, 
so they will again meet in conference at the conclusion 
of the war of 1914. Because of this, it seems to be of 


* An address, as revised and enlarged, delivered before the 
Conference of Peace Workers, New York City, Oct. 26, 1916. 

(*) Phillips’ Confederation of Europe: A Study of the 
European Alliance, 1813-1823, as an Experiment in the Inter- 
national Organization of Peace (1914). 


more than passing interest for the friends of peace to 
confer one with another, to devise a plan more modest, 
it may be, than many would like, but perhaps, for that 
very reason, more possible of attainment; and to en- 
deavor to secure the acceptance of this plan in the hope 
that the peace which is soon to be declared, for it cannot 
be much longer delayed, will be less readily broken in 
the future than in the past. 

I would therefore venture to suggest concentration 
upon a very few points such as the following, in order 
to reach clear, definite, and acceptable conclusions upon 
them : 

I. 


To urge the call of a Third Hague Conference to 
which every country belonging to the society of nations 
shall be invited and in whose proceedings every such 
country shall participate. 


If it be true, as the Gospel assures us, that in a multi- 
tude of counselors there is safety and, as we may hope, 
wisdom, it necessarily follows that the larger the num- 
ber of the nations met in conference the greater the 
safety and the greater the wisdom. Indeed, there are 
those, whose opinions are entitled to respect, who see in 
the meeting of the Hague Conferences a greater hope 
and a greater promise than in the work of their hands. 
The Hague Conference of 1899 was composed of the 
representatives of twenty-six States; its successor of 
1907 represented officially no less than forty-four sover- 
eign, free, and independent States, which, taken to- 
gether, well nigh make up the society of civilized nations. 


Il. 


To advocate a stated meeting of the Hague Peace 
Conference which, thus meeting at regular, stated 
periods, will become a recommending if not a law- 
making body. 

Without a radical reorganization of the society of 
nations, difficult, time-consuming, and perhaps impos- 
sible to. bring about, the Conventions and Declarations 
adopted by the Conference are to be considered not as 
international statutes, but as recommendations, which 
must be submitted to the nations taking part in the Con- 
ference for their careful examination and approval. By 
the ratification of each of these, and by the deposit of 
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the ratifications at The Hague in accordance with the 
terms of the Conventions and Declarations recommended 
by the Conference, they become at one and the same 
time national and international laws: national laws be- 
cause they have been ratified by the law-making body 
of each of the countries, and international laws because, 
by the ratification and the deposit of the ratifications at 
The Hague, they have assumed the form and effect of 
treaties, that is to say statutes, of the contracting par- 


ties. 


To suggest an agreement of the States forming the 
society of nations concerning the call and procedure of 
the Conference, by which that institution shall become 
not only internationalized, but in which no nation shall 
take as of right a preponderating part. 


The American delegation to the Second Hague Peace 
Conference was thus instructed by the great and wise 
statesman, then Secretary of State: 

“you will favor the adoption of a resolution by the 
Conference providing for the holding of further Con- 
ferences within fixed periods and arranging the ma- 
chinery by which such Conferences may be called and 
the terms of the program may be arranged, without 
awaiting any new and specific initiative on the part of 
the Powers or any one of them.” * 

Mr. Root then went on to say: 

“Encouragement for such a course is to be found in 
the successful working of a similar arrangement for in- 
ternational conferences of the American republics. The 
Second American Conference, held in Mexico in 1901-2, 
adopted a resolution providing that a third conference 
should meet within five years, and committed the time 
and place and the program and necessary details to the 
Department of State and representatives of the Amer- 
ican States in Washington. Under this authority the 
Third Conference was called and held in Rio de Janeiro 
in the summer of 1906, and accomplished results of sub- 
stantial value. That Conference adopted the following 
resolution : 

“The governing board of the International Bureau 
of American Republics (composed of the same official 
representatives in Washington) is authorized to desig- 
nate the place at which the Fourth International Con- 
ference shall meet, which meeting shall be within the 
next five years; to provide for the drafting of the 
program and regulations and to take into consideration 
all other necessary details; and to set another date in 
case the meeting of the said Conference cannot take 
place within the prescribed limit of time.’ 

“There is ho apparent reason to doubt that a similar 
arrangement for successive general international con- 
ferences of all the civilized Powers would prove as prac- 
ticable and as useful as in the case of the twenty-one 
American States.” * 

The American delegation complied with both the let- 
ter and spirit of these instructions, brought the subject 
of a stated international conference to the attention of 


* Foreign Relations of the United States, 1907, pt. 2, p. 
1130; Instructions to the American Delegates to the Hague 
Peace Conferences and Their Official Reports, New York, 
Oxford University Press. 1916, p. 72. 

*Foreign Relations, 1907, pt. 2, pp. 1130-1131; Instruc- 
tions to the American Delegates, pp. 72-73. 
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the delegates of the forty-four nations there assembled, 
and secured the following recommendation, a first step 
toward the realization of a larger purpose: 

“Finally, the Conference recommends to the Powers 
the assembly of a Third Peace Conference, which might 
be held within a period corresponding to that which has 
elapsed since the preceding Conference, at a date to be 
fixed by common agreement between the Powers, and 
it calls their attention to the fiecessity of preparing the 


_ program of this Third Conference a sufficient time in 


advance to ensure its deliberations being conducted with 
the necessary authority and expedition. 

“In order to attain this object the Conference con- 
siders that it would be very desirable that, some two 
years before the probable date of the meeting, a prepar- 
atory committee should be charged by the Governments 
with the task of collecting the various proposals to be 
submitted to the Conference, of ascertaining what sub- 
jects are ripe for embodiment in an international regu- 
lation, and of preparing a program which the Govern- 
ments should decide upon in sufficient time to enable 
it to be carefully examined by the countries interested. 
This committee should further be intrusted with the 
task of proposing a system of organization and proce- 
dure for the Conference itself.” * 


IV. 


To request the appointment of a committee, to meet 
at regular intervals between the Conferences, charged 
with the duty of procuring the ratification of the Con- 
ventions and Declarations and of calling attention to 
the Conventions and Declarations in order to ensure 
their observance. 


In Mr. Root’s instructions to the American delegation 
to the Second Hague Peace Conference, the governing 
board of the International Bureau of American Repub- 
lics, now called the Pan American Union, was suggested 
as a possible method of organization for the nations 
meeting in conference at The Hague. The American 
delegation did not lay before the Conference the method 
of organization found satisfactory to the American Re- 
publics and did not propose that it be adopted, because, 
as the result of private discussion, it appeared unlikely 
that the method would at that time meet with favor, and 
indeed it seemed probable that its proposal would preju- 
dice those representatives of governments against the 
periodic meeting of conferences who thought they saw in 
co-operation of this kind a step toward federation. 

There is, however, a body already in existence at The 
Hague, similar in all respects to the governing board 
of the Pan American Union at Washington, which 
can be used for like purposes if the govern- 
ments only become conscious of the existence of 
this body and of the services which it could render if it 
were organized and invested with certain powers. The 
body at Washington forming the governing board is 
composed of the diplomatic representatives of the Amer- 
ican Republics accredited to the United States; the 
body at The Hague is formed of the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the powers accredited to the Netherlands. 


‘Foreign Relations, 1907, pt. 2, p. 1277: The Hague Con- 
ventions and Declarations, New York, 1915, Oxford Univer- 


sity Press, pp. 29-30. 
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If they were invited by His Excellency, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Netherlands, to meet in confer- 
ence in the Foreign Office at The Hague, they would 
naturally meet under his chairmanship, just as the 
American diplomats meeting in Washington find them- 
selves under the chairmanship of the Secretary of State 
of the United States. If the Dutch Minister of Foreign 
Affairs would suggest to them in conference that they 
should be authorized by their respective governments to 
meet, either in the Foreign Office or the Peace Palace at 
The Hague at regular intervals between the conferences, 
to be determined by themselves or their countries, 
they would, by the mere fact of this association, form a 
governing board in which all nations would of right be 
represented which cared to maintain diplomatic agents 
at The Hague. By the meve fact of this association they 
would also, even without express authority, gradually 
and insensibly assume the duty of procuring the ratifi- 
_cation of the Conventions and Declarations of the Con- 
ference and of calling the attention of the powers repre- 
sented at The Hague to the Conventions and Declara- 
tions, and in case of need to their provisions, in order 
that they might be observed. 

It is only necessary for the nations to confess in pub- 
lic what they admit in private, that the interest of all 
is superior to the interest of any one, and that the gen- 
eral interest can best be promoted by the action of all 
met together for that purpose, instead of limited groups 
working often at cross purposes. 

The first step toward this consummation devoutly to be 
wished has already been taken. Twenty-six nations at 
the First and forty-four nations at the Second Hague 
Peace Conference recognized in the preamble to the Con- 
vention for the Pacific Settlement of International Dis- 
puts “the solidarity which unites the members of the so- 
ciety of civilized nations.” ‘They considered it expedient 
to extend “the empire of law” and to strengthen “the ap- 
preciation of international justice” and “to record in 
an international agreement the principles of equity and 
right on which are based the security of States and the 
welfare of peoples.” They therefore created the so- 
called Permanent Court of Arbitration, “‘accessible to all” 
and “in the midst of the independent Powers,” to extend 
the empire of law and to strengthen the appreciation of 
international justice, upon which the security of States 
and the welfare of peoples are based. 

They thus recognized in the First and solemnly con- 
firmed in the Second Conference the universal need of 
principles of equity and right to all nations, and, recog- 
nizing this need, they created an organization by avail- 
ing themselves of the diplomatic agents accredited to 
The Hague to give effect to the principles of law and 
equity upon which their security as States and the wel- 
fare of their peoples depended. Thus the twenty-six 
nations said in 1899, and thus the forty-four nations 
restated it in 1907, in the Convention for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes: 

“A Permanent Administrative Council, composed of 
the diplomatic representatives of the signatory Powers 
accredited to The Hague and of the Netherland Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs, who will act as president, shall 
be instituted in this town as soon as possible after the 
ratification of the present Act by at least nine Powers. 

“This Council will be charged with the establishment 
and organization of the International Bureau [of the 
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Permanent Court of Arbitration], which will be under 
its direction and control. 

“It will notify to the Powers the constitution of the 
(‘ourt, and will provide for its installation. 

“It will settle its rules of procedure and all other 
necessary regulations. 

“It will decide all questions of administration which 
inay arise with regard to the operations of the Court. 

“It will have entire control over the appointment, 
suspension, or dismissal of the officials and employés of 
the Bureau. 

“Tt will fix the payments and salaries, and control the 
general expenditure. 

“At meetings duly summoned the presence of five 
inembers is sufficient to render valid the discussions of 
the Council. The decisions are taken by a majority of 
votes, 

“The Council communicates to the signatory Powers 
without delay the regulations adopted by it. It fur- 
nishes them with an annual report on the labors of the 
Court, the working of the administration, and the ex- 
penses,”’ 

What has been done for one may assuredly be done 
for another purpose, and, without changing the body, the 
nations merely need to enlarge its scope by having it 
perform the same services for each of the general inter- 
ests affecting “the solidarity which unites the members 
of the society of civilized nations.” If a governing 
hoard may act at Washington without affecting the sov- 
ereignty, freedom, and independence of twenty-one 
States, a governing board can likewise act at The Hague 
in the interest of and without affecting the sovereignty, 
freedom, and independence of forty-four States. There 
is only one thing needed—the desire so to do. 

In the belief that the powers may prefer to proceed 
more cautiously, I have presumed to suggest on this 
point that the Conference might, upon its adjournment, 
appoint a committee charged with the duty of procuring 
the ratification of the Conventions and Declarations, and 
of calling attention to the Conventions and Declarations 
in order to secure their observance; and in the appoint- 
ment of the committee the Conference might specify 
both the nature and extent of the authority with which 
it would be clothed. This would not be an attempt 
on the part of a Conference to bind its successor; it 
would be a recommendation of the Conference to the 
powers represented in it, the binding force and effect of 
which would result solely from the acceptance and ratifi- 
cation of the agreement, as is the case with the Hague 
Conventions or Declarations. 

The appointment of such a committee for limited and 
specific purposes is highly desirable, if other and better 
methods are not devised and preferred, and it is not 
without a precedent in its behalf and favor. Under the 
9th of the Articles of Confederation the Congress ap- 
pointed “a committee of the States,’ composed of one 
delegate from each of the thirteen States, to sit during 
the recess of the Congress, then a diplomatic, not a par- 
liamentary body, to look after the interests of the States 
as a whole and to exercise some, but not all, of the pow- 
ers delegated to the Congress by the States, which in 
the 2d of the Articles had declared themselves to be 
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sovereign, free, and independent. It is important to 
note that in the Articles of Confederation we are dealing 
with Sovereign States and to bear in mind that Sover- 
eignty is not lessened by its mere exercise, because after 
as before the Articles the States were sovereign. What 
thirteen sovereign, free, and independent States have 
done, forty-four sovereign, free and independent States 
may do, if they only can be made to feel and to see the 
consequences of this simple step in international devel- 
opment and supervision. 

If the Conference in its wisdom should accept Mr. 
Root’s proposal, it could utilize for this purpose the gov- 
erning board already in existence, namely, the admin- 
istrative council of the so-called Permanent Court of 
Arbitration at the Hague, or, if it should prefer 
a smaller committee, it could designate the mem- 
bers subject to the approval of the powers represented 
in the Conference; or it might make even a more mod- 
est, and indeed the most modest, recommendation to 
accomplish the same result, namely, the suggestion that 
the diplomatic agents of the powers accredited at the 
Hague should form from their number an executive 
cominittee, charged with the duties of an international 
committee between the Conferences, to report to the 
diplomatic corps at regular intervals, so that all coun- 
tries believing and taking part in the Hague Confer- 
ences would be promptly informed of the action taken 
by their duly agcredited representatives. 

Let me quote in this connection the following para- 
graph from a work on the Hague Conferences, in which 
I ventured to point out the advantage of a committee 
between the Conferences, the nature of the committee, 
and the services which it could render to the Society of 
Nations: 

“Tt may well be that the preparatory committee men- 
tioned by the recommendation for a Third Conference, 
‘charged by the Governments with the task of collect- 
ing the various proposals to be submitted to the Confer- 
ence, of ascertaining what subjects are ripe for embodi- 
ment in an international regulation,’ will develop into 
a standing committee entrusted with international in- 
terests between the various conferences. Especially 
would this be so if the committee were appointed by the 
Conference, instead of being selected by agreement of 
the Powers some time before the calling of the future 
Conference. It would not be an executive; it would not 
be a Government; it would, however, as a committee, 
represent international interests during the periods be- 
tween the Conferences.” ° 


To recommend an understanding upon certain funda- 
mental principles of international law, as set forth in 
the Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Nations 
adopted by the American Institute of International Law 
on January 6, 1916, which are themselves based upon 
decisions of English courts and of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

“1, Every nation has the right to exist and to protect 


and to conserve its existence; but this right neither im- 
plies the right nor justifies the act of the State to pro- 


*The Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 and 1907, vol. 1, 
p. 751. 
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tect itself or to conserve its existence by the commission 
of unlawful acts against innocent and unoffending 
States. (Chinese Exclusion Case, 130 U. 8., 581, 606; 
Regina vs. Dudley, 15 Cox’s Criminal Cases, p. 624, 14 
Queen’s Bench Division, 273. ) 

“2. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that, it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and 
is free to develop itself without interference or control 
from other States, provided that in so doing it does not 
interfere with or violate the rights of other States. 

“3. Every nation is in law and before law the equal 
of every other nation belonging to the society of na- 
tions, and all nations have the right to claim and, ac- 
cording to the Declaration of Independence of the 
United States, ‘to assume, among the powers of the 
earth, the separate and equal station to which the laws 
of nature and of nature’s God entitle them.” (The 
Louis, 2 Dodson 210, 243-44; The Antelope, 10 Whea- 
ton, 66, 122.) 

“4, Every nation has the right to territory within de- 
fined boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction 
over its territory, and all persons, whether native or for- 
eign, found therein. (‘The Exchange, 7 Cranch, 116, 
136-7.) 

“5. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of na- 
tions is entitled to have that right respected and pro- 
tected by all other nations, for right and duty are cor- 
relative, and the right of one is the duty of all to ob- 
serve. (United States vs. Arjona, 120 U.S., 479, 487.) 

“6. International law is at one and the same time 
both national and international: national in the sense 
that it is the law of the land and applicable as such to 
the decision of all questions involving its principles; 
international in the sense that it is the law of the soci- 
ety of nations, and applicable as such to all questions 
between and among the members of the society of na- 
tions involving its principles.” (Buvot vs. Barbuit, 
Cases ‘Tempore Talbot, p. 281; Triquet vs. Bath, 3 Bur- 
row, p. 1478; Heathfield vs. Chilton, 4 Burrow, 2015; 
The Paquete Habana, 175 U. S., 677, 700.)* 


VI. 


T’o propose the creation of an international council of 
conciliation, to consider, to discuss, and to report upon 
such questions of a non-justiciable character as may be 
submitted to such council by an agreement of the powers 
for this purpose. 


The prototype of this council is the International 
Commission of Inquiry proposed by the First Hague 
Conference, and contained in its Convention for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. Its form 
may well be that adopted by Mr. Bryan in the various 
treaties for the advancement of peace which, as Secre- 
tary of State, he concluded on behalf of the United 
States with many foreign nations. In these it is pro- 
vided that all disputes which diplomacy has failed to 
settle, or which have not been adjusted by existing 
treaties of arbitration, shall be laid before a permanent 
commission of some five members, which shall have a year 


™For preamble and official commentary on this declara- 
tion, send to American Peace Society, Washington, D. C. 
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within which to report its conclusions and during which 
time the contracting parties agree not to resort to arms. 

‘The powers might agree to establish an international 
commission as it is proposed to establish an interna- 
tional court, to be composed of a limited number of 
members appointed for a period of years, to which per- 
haps a representative of each of the countries in contro- 
versy might be added, in order that the views of the 
respective governments should be made known and be 
carefully considered by those members of the commission 
strangers to- the dispute. In this case there would be 
a permanent nucleus, and the powers at odds would not 
be obliged to agree upon the members of the commis- 
sion, but only to appoint, each for itself, a national 
member. In this way the dispute could be submitted to 
the commission before it had become acute and had em- 
hittered the relations of the countries in question. 

If an international commission of the kind specified 
should be considered too great a step to be taken at once, 
the countries might conclude agreements modelled upon 
those of Mr. Bryan, and as the result of experience take 
such action in the future as should seem possible and 
expedient. 

The conclusions of the commission are in the nature 
of a recommendation to the powers in controversy, which 
they are free either to accept or to reject. They are not 
in themselves an adjustment as in the case of diplomacy, 
an award as in the case of arbitration, or a judgment as 
in the case of a court of justice. It is the hope of the 
. partisans of this institution that its conclusions will 
nevertheless form the basis of settlement and that, under 
the pressure of enlightened public opinion, the powers 
may be minded to settle their differences more or less in 
accord with the recommendations of the commission. 


VII. 


To commend the employment of good offices, media- 
tion, and friendly composition for the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature. 


Good offices and mediation were raised to the dignity 
of an international institution by the First Hague Peace 
Conference, and in its Peaceful Settlement Convention 
the signatory or contracting powers agreed to have “re- 
course,’ as far as circumstances allow, to the good offices 
or mediation to the countries at variance, and it is spe- 
cifically stated in the Convention, in order to remove 
doubt or uncertainty, that the offer of good offices or of 
mediation is not to be considered as an unfriendly act— 
and the powers might also have added that it is not an 
act of intervention, which nations resent. 

The offer of good offices is a word of advice, it is not 
an award or a decision. Mediation goes a step further, 
as the nation proposing it offers to co-operate with the 
parties in effecting a settlement. The agreement to ask 
and to offer good offices and mediation is qualified by 
the expression “as far as circumstances will allow.” It 
is therefore highly desirable that frequent resort be 
made to good offices and mediation, in order that the 
nations may learn from experience that circumstances 
allow the offer and the acceptance of good offices and 
mediation without danger to either and with satisfaction 
to both. 

Friendly composition is more than good offices or 
mediation, and may be less than arbitration. It is not 
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limited to advice, and it is not restricted to co-operation ; 
it is the settlement of a difference not necessarily upon 
the basis of law, but rather according to the judgment 
of a high-minded and conscientious person possessing in 
advance the confidence of both parties to the dispute and 
deserving it by his adjustment of the dispute. It may 
be a settlement in the nature of a compromise; it may be 
an adjustment according to the principles of fair deal- 
ing; it may be a bargain according to the principles of 
give and take. This remedy has been found useful in 
the past, and it can be of service in the future, where it 
is more to the advantage of nations to have a dispute 
adjusted than to have it determined in any particular 
way. 
VIII. 


To approve the principle of arbitration in the settle- 
ment of disputes of a non-justiciable nature; also of 
disputes of a justiciable nature which should be decided 
by a court of justice, but which have, through delay or 
mismanagement, assumed such political importance that 
the nations prefer to submit them to arbiters of their 
own choice rather than to judges of a permanent judi- 
cial tribunal. 


The arbiter is not, as is the friendly composer, a free 
agent in the sense that he may render an award in ac- 
cordance with his individual sense of right or wrong, 
for, as the First Hague Peace Conference said in its Pa- 
cifie Settlement Convention, “international arbitration 
has for its object the settlement of differences between 
States by judges of their own choice, and on the basis of 
respect for law.” Even if law is not absolutely binding 
it cannot be arbitrarily rejected; it must be respected, 
and the sentence, if it be not just in the sense that it is 
based upon law, it must be equitable in the sense that it 
is based upon the spirit of the law as distinct from the 
letter. 

Hundreds of disputes have been settled since the Jay 
Treaty of 1794 between Great Britain and the United 
States, which brought again this method into repute 
and into the practice of nations. As a result of this 
large experience, extending over a century, nations find 
it difficult to refuse arbitration when it has been pro- 
posed. But if it is a sure, it is a slow-footed, remedy, 
as in the absence of a treaty of arbitration one must be 
concluded, and, in the practice of the United States, 
there must be a special agreement submitted to and ad- 
vised and consented to by the Senate, stating the exact 
nature and scope of the arbitration. The arbiters form- 
ing the temporary tribunal must likewise be chosen by 
the parties, and unfortunately at a time when they are 
least inclined to do so. It is a great and a beneficent 
remedy, but the difficulty of setting it in motion and the 
doubt that the award may be controlled by law suggest 
the creation of a permanent tribunal which does not need 
to be composed for the settlement of the case and in 
which law shall, as in a court of justice, control the 
decision. 

There are many cases turning on a point of law and 
which could be got out of the way, to the great benefit 
of the cause of international peace, if they were sub- 
mitted, when and as they arose, to a judicial tribunal. 
Unfortunately, such a tribunal has not existed in times 
past, and many a dispute, by delay or mismanagement, 
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has assumed a political importance which it did not pos- 
sess at the beginning. Nations may have taken a posi- 
tion upon it, and in consequence be unwilling to change 
their attitude. Again, there are matters, largely if not 
wholly politicai, or in which the political element domi- 
nates, which nations would prefer to submit to a limited 
commission or tribunal composed of persons in whose 
ability and character they have confidence and whose 
training seems to fit them for the disposition of the con- 
troversy in hand. 

The reasons for a resort to arbitration, even although 
an International Court of Justice be established and 
ready to receive and to decide the case, have never been 
better put than by Mr. Léon Bourgeois in advocating the 
retention of the so-called Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion and of creating alongside of it a permanent court 
composed of professional judges, which was proposed at 
the second Hague Conference of 1907 and adopted in 
principle: 

“Tf there are not at present judges at The Hague, it is 
because the Conference of 1899, taking into consideration 
the whole field open to arbitration, intended to leave to 
the parties the duty of choosing their judges, which 
choice is essential in all cases of peculiar gravity. We 
should not like to see the court created in 1899 lose its 
essentially arbitral character, and we intend to preserve 
this freedom in the choice of judges in all cases where no 
other rule is provided. 

“In controversies of a political nature especially, we 
think that this will always be the real rule of arbitra- 
tion, and that no nation, large or small, will consent to 
go before a court of arbitration unless it takes an active 
part in the appointment of the members composing it. 

“But is the case the same in questions of a purely legal! 
nature? Can the same uneasiness and distrust appear 
here? . . . And does not every one realize that a real 
court composed of real jurists may be considered as the 
most competent organ for deciding controversies of this 
character and for rendering decisions on pure questions 
of law? 

“In our opinion, therefore, either the old system of 
1899 or the new system of a truly permanent court may 
be preferred, according to the nature of the case. At all 
events there is no intention whatever of making the new 
system compulsory. ‘The choice between the tribunal of 
1899 and the court of 1907 will be optional, and the ex- 
perience will show the advantages or disadvantages of 
the two systems.” ® 

IX. 


Yo insist upon the negotiation of a convention cre- 
ating a judicial union of the nations along the lines of 
the Universal Postal Union of 1908, to which all civil- 
ized nations and self-governing dominions are parties, 
pledging the good faith of the contracting parties to 
submit their justiciable disputes, that is to say, thew 
differences involving law or equity, to a permanent 
court of this union, whose decisions will bind not only 
the litigating nations, but also all parties to its creation. 

The prototype of this international court of justice 
and its procedure is the Supreme Court of the United 
States and its procedure, which may be thus briefly out- 
lined : 


*The Reports to the Hague Conferences, Oxford, 1916, 
Clarendon Press. p. 233. 
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1. The Supreme Court determines for itself the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction, receiving the case if it finds that 
States are parties and if, as presented, it involves ques- 
tions of law or of equity. (Rhode Island vs. Massachu- 
setts, 12 Peters, 655, decided by Mr. Justice Baldwin.) 

2. If States are parties to the suit, and if it is justici- 
able, that is, if it involves law or equity, the plaintiff 
State is, upon its request, entitled to have a subpeena 
against the defendant State issued by the Supreme 
Court. (New Jersey vs. New York, 3 Peters, 461, de- 
cided by Mr. Chief Justice Marshall; New Jersey vs. 
New York, 5 Peters, 284, decided by Mr. Chief Justice 
Marshall. ) 

3. The plaintiff State has the right to proceed ex parte 
if the defendant State does not appear and litigate the 
case. (New Jersey vs. New York, 5 Peters, 284, decided 
by Mr. Chief Justice Marshall; Massachusetts rs. Rhode 
Island, 12 Peters, 755, decided by Mr. Justice 'Thomp- 
son. ) 

4, The plaintiff State has the right, in the absence of 
the defendant duly summoned and against which a sub- 
peena has been issued, to proceed to judgment against 
the defendant State in a suit which the Supreme Court 
has held to be between States and to be of a justiciable 
nature. (New Jersey vs. New York, 5 Peters, 284, de- 
cided by Mr. Chief Justice Marshall.) 

5. In the exercise of its jurisdiction the Supreme 
Court does not compel the presence of the defendant 
State (Massachusetts vs. Rhode Island, 12 Peters, 755, 
decided by Mr. Justice Thompson), nor does it execute 
by force its judgment against a defendant State (Ken- 
tucky vs. Dennison, 24 Howard, 66, decided by Mr. 
Chief Justice Taney). 

The reasonableness of the judgment and the advan- 
tage of judicial settlement have created a public opinion 
as the sanction of the Supreme Court in suits between 
States. 

6. In the exercise of its jurisdiction the Supreme 
Court has moulded a system based upon equity proce- 
dure between individuals in such a way as to simplify it, 
giving to the defendant State opportunity to present its 
defense as well as to present its case without delaying 
or blocking the course of justice by technical objections. 
(Rhode Island rvs. Massachusetts, 14 Peters, 210, de- 
cided by Mr. Chief Justice Taney.) 

In the Universal Postal Union, which has been men- 
tioned as the prototype of a judicial union, all the civil- 
ized nations of the world and self-governing dominions 
have bound themselves to submit to arbitration their 
disputes concerning the interpretation of the Convention 
as well as their disputes arising under it, by a commis- 
sion of three arbiters, of whom one is to be appointed by 
each of the disputants and the third in case of need by the 
arbiters themselves. What the nations have agreed to do 
after they can do before the outbreak of a dispute, for the 
appointment in this case is a matter of time, not of prin- 
ciple. Should they create a judicial union, and at the time 
of its formation install a permanent tribunal composed of 
a limited number of judges, the society of nations would 
find itself possessed of a court of justice composed in 
advance of the disputes, ready to assume jurisdiction of 
them whenever they should arise, without the necessity of 
creating the court, appointing its members, agreeing 
upon the question to be litigated, and in many, if not in 
most, instances upon the procedure to be followed. As 
in the case of the Supreme Court, which has been sug- 
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gested as the prototype of an international tribunal, 
there would be no need of a treaty of arbitration or of 
a special agreement in addition to the Convention creat- 
ing the court and authorizing it to receive and decide 
justiciable disputes submitted by the contracting parties. 
The plaintiff State could set the court in motion upon its 
own initiative, without calling to its aid the members of 
the Union, just as each member of the American Union 
can file its bill in the Supreme Court without the aid, 
and indeed without the knowledge, of the other States 
of the American judicial union. 

I would especially dwell upon the fact that sover- 
eignty is not necessarily involved in the formation of 
a judicial union, in the appointment of the judges, or 
in the operation of the judicial tribunal, because in the 
Universal Postal Union self-governing dominions are 
parties, which could not be the case if sovereignty were 
requisite as they are not, although they may one day be 
sovereign. ‘I'he experience of the Supreme Court of the 
United States shows that justice and its administration 
are the bulwarks of the States against aggression from 
without as well as from within. 

1 have not mentioned the question of physical force, 
either to hale a nation into court or to execute against it 
the judgment of the international tribunal. The sheriff 
did not antedate the judge, nor did he come into being at 
the same time. He is a later creation, if not an after- 
thought. He is necessary in disputes between indi- 
viduals; he is not necessary—at least, he is not a part 
of the machinery of the Supreme Court in the trial of 
disputes between States of the American judicial union 
and in the execution of its judgments against States. 
It may be that an international sheriff may prove to be 
necessary, but nations shy at physical force, especially if 
they understand that it is to be used against them. The 
presence of the sheriff armed with force, that is to say, 
of an international police, would make an agreement 
vpon an international court more difficult, and if an 
international sheriff should prove to be unnecessary his 
requirement as a prerequisite to the court would delay 
the constitution of this much-needed institution. 

If the sheriff is needed, or if some form of compulsion 
is found advisable in order to procure the presence of the 
defendant State before the international tribunal, and 
to execute the judgment thereof when rendered, it is, 
as it seems to me, the part of wisdom to allow the experi- 
ence of nations to determine when and how the force 
shall be created and under what circumstances and con- 
ditions it is to be applied. If we unduly complicate 
the problem by insisting that the international court 
shail be, in its beginning, more perfect than is the 
Supreme Court of the United States after a century and 
more of successful operation, we run the risk of sacri- 
ficing the bone to the shadow, to use the very familiar 
illustration as old as Alsop, whose day as a prophet is 
not yet run. 

The advocates of an International Court have for the 
most part laid undue and unbecoming stress, as it seems 
to me, upon the appearance before the court of the 
defendant State and upon the execution of the judgment 
of the court, which they would have us think can only 
be reached and rendered in the presence and with the 
co-operation of the defendant. 

Perhaps the clearest and fullest statement of this 
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view which, if not the earliest in point of time, is 
assuredly the most altruistic in conception, the most 
balanced in detail, and the most thorough in operation, 
and as superior to its meagre predecessors and to its 
numerous progeny as its author was and is to the gen- 
erality of mankind, is to be found in Penn’s Essay 
toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe. In 
this project, published as long ago as 1693, the good 
Quaker advocated a diet or parliament to meet annually, 
or every second or third year, in which the sovereign 
princes of Europe were to be represented in proportion 
to their property, and “before which sovereign assembly, 
should be brought all differences depending between one 
sovereign and another, that cannot be made up by 
private embassies, before the sessions begin.” ‘The 
assembly is thus, as Penn properly says, sovereign, and 
it was to decide as a sovereign differences between and 
among the sovereign princes of Europe who, in the 
language of the present day, would be called the con- 
tracting parties. As sovereign the assembly was to hale 
before it the parties in controversy and to adjudge the 
dispute; if they refused to submit the difference, or 
delayed to do so beyond the day fixed by the assembly, 
the submission was to be enforced by the mailed fist; 
or if they submitted the difference, but failed to comply 
with the judgment of the assembly, the signatory 
sovereigns were to secure compliance by physical force. 

If, notwithstanding the agreement to abide by the 
judgment of the assembly, the disputants preferred to 
“seek their remedy by arms,” the other sovereign princes 
making common cause against the peace breakers, were 
to bring them to reason by physical force. 

But to quote Penn, instead of paraphrasing his 
language: 

“If any of the Sovereignties that constitute these 
imperial States, shall refuse to submit their claim or 
pretensions to them, or to abide and perform the judg- 
ment thereof, and seek their remedy by arms, or delay 
their compliance beyond the time prefixed in their 
resolutions, all the other Sovereignties, united as one 
strength, shall compel the submission and performance 
of the sentence, with damages to the suffering party, and 
charges to the Sovereignties that obligated their sub- 
mission.” 

Two centuries and more have passed since the pub- 
lication of Penn’s Essay, and the plan is still a project. 
In the meantime the founders of the American Republic 
have approached the problem of International Justice and 
its administration from the standpoint of the possible, 
and have realized in practice the ideal of the high-minded 
and generous theorist. The statesmen of the American 
Revolution knew that their States would not agree to 
the use of physical force against themselves, even if they 
should propose it. They had seen negotiations fail, and 
hetween the breakdown of diplomacy on the one hand 
and the resort to arms on the other, these same states- 
men inserted the resort to a court of justice for the 
trial of justiciable disputes between their States. They 
created a Supreme Court for the thirteen States and 
such others as should be added to the judicial union, 
and invested it with the jurisdiction of all cases in law 
or equity between the States, which considered them- 
selves as sovereign for the purposes of justice. They 
felt that, if there were an agency at hand and of their 
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own creation to pass upon the question of right and 
wrong, justice would in the end prevail, whether the 
defendant State appeared to litigate the case, or whether 
the judgment rendered in its presence or absence were 
executed by the losing State. They appreciated rightly 
the influence of public opinion, they recognized that 
public opinion often succeeds where force would fail, and 
the appeal to “a decent respect to the opinions of man- 
kind,” proclaimed in their Declaration of Independence, 
has not been in vain. 

The founders of the Republic and the Fathers of the 
Constitution knew also that everybody’s business is 
nobody’s concern, and instead of pledging the States 
“united as one strength,” to use the language of Penn, 
to proceed against a non-appearing defendant State, 
they authorized and empowered the State with a griev- 
ance sounding in law or in equity to file its bill in the 
Supreme Court against the defendant State, and in its 
absence, if it failed to appear, to proceed to trial. The 
case was thus brought to judgment notwithstanding the 
default of the defendant. Force is thus not needed to 
obtain a judgment based upon justice, and the experi- 
ence of the Supreme Court in three score suits and more 
between the States shows that compliance with a judg- 
ment based upon justice follows without a resort to 
force. Nay more, the Government of the United States, 
“united as one strength,” does not consider itself above 
justice; it has filed its bill in the Supreme Court 
against a State of the judicial Union, and it has both 
sought and obtained justice at the hands of the Supreme 
Court against a State of the Union, which was once in all 
respects and considers itself for the purposes of justice 
still to be a sovereign State. In this interesting case, 
the United States claimed ownership of a portion of 
territory likewise claimed by Texas, and which figured 
as Greer county on maps of that State. Availing itself 
of the clause of the Constitution extending the judicial 
power “to controversies between two or more States,” 
and vesting the Supreme Court with original jurisdiction 
“in all cases * * in which a State shall be a 
party,” the United States filed its bill asking “a decree 
determining the true line between the United States 
and the State of Texas ;” asking “whether the land con- 
stituting what is called ‘Greer County, is within the 
houndary and jurisdiction of the United States or of the 
State of Texas”; and asking finally that “its rights, as 
asserted in the bill, be established, and that it have such 
other relief as the nature of the case may require” 
(United States vs. Texas, 1891, 143 U. S. Reports, 
621). ‘ 

The framers of the Articles of Confederation gave the 
Congress the power to fix the quotas of revenue needed 
for general purposes; the individual States failed to 
honor the requisitions, and the Confederacy was on the 
verge of bankruptcy. In the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787, called to amend the Articles of Confedera- 
tion and to make them adequate to the needs of the 
States, it was proposgd to grant the general Government 
the right and the power to coerce the States in such 
cases. The proposal was indignantly rejected, but by a 
very simple device, the end was attained by peaceable 
means. The general Government was given the right 
to levy the tax on the people and to collect it, if neces- 
sary, by suit in court without a resort to the State or 
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its good offices with the citizen. In like manner, with- 
out the power of coercion, justice is done between the 
plaintiff and defendant State by authorizing the plaintiff 
State to set the Supreme Court in motion without the 
aid of the other States, indeed, as I have said, without 
their knowledge, and a judgment is rendered in due 
course in the presence or absence of the defendant State. 

Ini the plan of the Virginia delegation, laid before the 
Constitutional Convention by Edmund Randolph of Vir- 
ginia on May 29th, the last clause of the sixth resolution 
authorized the national legislature “to call forth the force 
of the Union agst. any member of the Union failing 
to fulfill its duty under the articles thereof,” * a propo- 
sition likewise contained in the New Jersey plan, intro- 
duced on June 15th by William Patterson of New Jersey, 
authorizing the Federal Executive “to call forth ye power 
of the Confederated States, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary to enforce and compel an obedience to such 
acts, or an observence of such treaties.” ?° 

A very little experience of the temper of the Conven- 
tion convinced Madison of the impracticability of this 
provision, author though he was of the Virginian plan, 
so that on May 31st, but two days after the introduction 
of the resolutions, he changed his mind, as appears from 
the following extract from the debates: 

“The last clause of Resolution 6 authorizing the 
exertion of the force of the whole agst. a delinquent 
State came next into consideration. 

“Mr. Madison observed that the more he reflected on 
the use of force, the more he doubted the practicability, 
the justice and efficacy of it when applied to people col- 
lectively and not individually,—a Union of the States 
containing such an ingredient seemed to provide for its 
own destruction. The use of force agst. a State, would 
look more like a declaration of war, than an infliction of 
punishment, and would probably be considered by the 
party attacked as a dissolution of all previous compacts 
by which it might be bound. He hoped that such a sys- 
tem would be framed as might render this recourse un- 
necessary, and moved that the clause be postponed.” ™ 

Mr. Madison informs us that “this motion was agreed 
to nem. con.” It does not figure in the Constitution for 
the reasons disclosed and set forth in the debates. 

A few days later, to be specific, on June 8th, Mr. 
Madison recurred to the subject and confirmed his re- 
cantation of the use of force against a State. Thus: 

“Could the national resources, if exerted to the utmost 
enforce a national decree agst. Massts. abetted perhaps 
by several of her neighbours? It wd. not be possible. 
A small proportion of the Community in a compact 
situation, acting on the defensive, and at one of its ex- 
tremities might at any time bid defiance to the National 
authority. Any Govt. for the U. States formed on the 
supposed practicability of using force agst. the uncon- 
stitutional proceedings of the States, wd. prove as vision- 
ary and fallacious as the Govt. of Congs.” ™ 

‘I'he views thus expressed by Madison survived the Con- 
vention in which they were formed and stated, as appears 


(°) Hunt’s Edition of Madison's Journal of Debates in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787, vol. I, p. 16; Farrand’s 
Records of the Federal Convention, vol. I, p. 21. 

(°) Hunt, vol. I, p. 142; Farrand, Ibid., p. 245. 

(") Hunt, vol. I, pp. 47-8; Farrand, vol. I, p. 54. 

(?) Hunt, vol. I, p. 102; Farrand, vol. I, pp. 164-5. 
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from the following extract from a letter dated October 
24, 1787, written after its adjournment to his friend 
Jefferson : 

“A voluntary observance of the Federal law by all the 
members could never be hoped for. A compulsive one 
could evidently never be reduced to practice, and if it 
could, involved equal calamities to the innocent & the 
guilty, the necessity of a military force both obnoxious 
& dangerous, and in general a scene resembling much 
more a civil war than the administration of a regular 
Government. 

“Tence was embraced the alternative of a Government 
which instead of operating, on the States, should operate 
without their intervention on the individuals composing 
them; and hence the change in the principle and pro- 
portion of representation.” ** 

So much for the Father of the Constitution. Next 
as to its classic expounder. In introducing on June 
18th his plan of a national and highly centralized form 
of government, Alexander Hamilton enumerated “the 
great and essential principles necessary for the support 
of Government.” Among these “great and essential 
principles” he mentioned force, of which he said :** 

“Force by which may be understood a coertion of laws 
or coerlion of arms. Congs. have not the former except 
in few cases. In particular States, this coercion is nearly 
sufficient ; tho’ he held it in most cases, not entirely so. 
A certain portion of military force is absolutely neces- 
sary in large communities. Massts. is now feeling this 
necessity & making provision for it. But how can this 
force be exerted on the States collectively. It is impos- 
sible. It amounts to a war between the parties. Foreign 
powers also will not be idle spectators. They will inter- 
pose, the confusion will increase, and a dissolution of 
the Union ensue.” ** 

Hamilton, as in the case of Madfson, clung to the 
views which he had expressed in Convention, and ex- 
pressed them with peculiar and convincing force in the 
Federalist, written to justify the Constitution, which is, 


(*) Hunt's Writings of James Madison, vol. V, p. 19; 
Farrand, vol. III, pp. 131-2. 

(*) There is no doubt that Madison accurately reported 
Hamilton’s views and janguage, for as Mr. Hunt says in a 
note to his edition of Madison's Journal: “Hamilton hap- 
pened to call upon Madison while the latter was putting the 
last touches to this speech and ‘acknowledged its fidelity, 
without suggesting more than a few verbal alterations, which 
were made’ (Cf. Madison’s Writings, vol. il)”; Hunt, vol. I, 
note 1, p. 152. 

In the notes for his speech (I Farrand, p. 306), are the 
following headings under section V: 

Force of two kinds: 

Coertion of laws; coertion of arms. 

First does not exist, and the last useless. 

Attempt to use it a war between the States. 

Foreign aid. 

Madison’s account of Hamilton’s speech on the question of 
coercion is also borne out by the notes of Rufus King, like 
Madison and Hamilton, a member of the Convention. Under 
the caption “Force,” Mr. King makes Hamiiton say: 

“The Force of law or the strength of Arms—the former is 
inefficient unless the people have the habits of obedience— 
in this case you must have Arms—if this doctrine {s applied 
to States—the system is Utopian—you could not coerce Vir- 
ginia.” (I Farrand, p. 302.) 

(*) Hunt’s Edition of Madison’s Journal, vol. I, pp. 154-5; 
ae Records of the Federal Convention, vol. I, pp. 
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as is well known, the joint product of the minds and 
hands of Hamilton, Madison and Jay. In the following 
passage from the Federalist, Hamilton thus pays his 
respects to force: 

“Whoever considers the populousness and strength of 
several of these States singly at the present juncture. 
and looks forward to what they will become, even at the 
distance of half a century, will at once dismiss as idle 
and visionary any scheme which aims at regulating their 
movements by laws to operate upon them in their col- 
lective capacities, and to be executed by a coercion ap- 
plicable to them in the same capacities. A project of 
this kind is little less romantic than the monster-taming 
spirit which is attributed to the fabulous heroes and 
demi-gods of antiquity. 

“Even in those confederacies which have been com- 
posed of members smaller than many of our counties, 
the principle of legislation for sovereign States, sup- 
ported by military coercion, hag never been found effec- 
tual. It has rarely been attempted to be employed but 
against the weaker members; and in most instances at- 
tempts to coerce the refractory and disobedient have been 
the signals of bloody wars, in which one half of the con- 
federacy has displayed its banners against the other 
half.” 


And on a third occasion, when converting to the pro- 
posed Constitution a hostile majority of the New York 
Convention by force of argument, not by force of arms, 
Hamilton restated his views on this interesting subject. 
In the first place, he declared it impossible to coerce 
States. Thus: 

“Tf you make requisitions, and they are not complied 
with, what is to be done? It has been observed, to 
coerce the States is one of the maddest projects that was 
ever devised. A failure of compliance will never be 
confined to a single State. This being the case, can we 
suppose it wise to hazard a civil war?” ™” 

In the next place, he expressed the opinion that the 
States themselves would not agree to coerce others. 
Thus: 

“But can we believe that one State will ever suffer 
itself to be used as an instrument of coercion? The 
thing is a dream. It is impossible.” ** 

To the same effect is the language of George Mason, 
the bitterest opponent of the Constitution, as Messrs. 
Madison and Hamilton were its strongest advocates. On 
the matter of force, the opponents and the advocate 
agreed. Thus, Mr. Mason said on June 20th: 


“It was acknowledged by Mr. Patterson that his plan 
could not be enforced without military coercion. Does he 
consider the force of this concession. The most jarring 
elements of nature; fire & water themselves are not 
more incompatible that [than] such a mixture of civil 
liberty and military execution. Will the militia march 
from one State to another, in order to collect the arrears 
of taxes from the delinquent members of the Republic? 
Will they maintain an army for this purpose? Will not 
the citizens of the invaded State assist one another till 
they rise as one Man, and shake off the Union altogether. 


(*) The Federalist, Ford’s Edition, 1898, pp. 99-100. 

(7) Elliot’s Debates in the State Conventions on the Adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, vol. II, pp. 

(8) Ibid, 


232-3. 
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Rebellion is the only case in which the military force of 
the State can be properly exerted agst. its Citizens.” ?° 

Finally, lest the views of the statesmen of the Revolu- 
tion, the founders of the Republic, and the framers of 
the Constitution, become wearisome, I make but one 
further quotation. In advocating the ratification of the 
Constitution by the Connecticut Convention, Oliver 
Ellsworth, with that fine poise and balance of mind 
characteristic of the Senator and of the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, pointed 
out that nothing would prevent the States from falling 
out if they so desired, saying on this point: 

“If the United States and the individual States will 
quarrel, if they want to fight, they may do it, and no 
frame of government can possibly prevent it.” *° 

In advocating the need of a coercive principle, he 
said : 

“We all see and feel this necessity. The only question 
is, Shall it be a coercion of law, or a coercion of arms? 
There is no other possible alternative. Where will those 
who oppose a coercion of law come out? Where will 
they end? A necessary consequence of their principles 
is a war of the States one against the other. I am for 
coercion by law—that coercion which acts only upon 
delinquent individuals. This Constitution does not at- 
tempt to coerce sovereign bodies, States, in their political 
capacity. No coercion is applicable to such bodies, but 
that of an armed force. If we should attempt to execute 
the laws of the Union by sending an armed force against 
a delinquent State, it would involve the good and bad, 
the innocent and guilty, in the same calamity.” 

In these various extracts it is to be observed that the 
issue is drawn by our ancestors between the coercion of 
law and the coercion of armed force, and today, us then, 
the issue is still between law and armed force. They 
chose, and wisely, a Supreme Court, in which law should 
be administered, and they left the appearance of the de- 
fendant State and the execution of the judgment to an 
enlightened and irresistible public opinion, or, as they 
expressed it in the Declaration of Independence, to “a 
decent respect to the opinions of mankind.” 

Nothing truer has ever been said than Oliver Ells- 
worth’s simple observation, confirmed by the experience 
of independent or federated States of the Old as well 
as of the New World, that if they want to quarrel and if 
they want to fight “they may do it, and no form of gov- 
ernment,” and may I add no form of treaty creating a 
league, alliance or coalition “can possibly prevent it.” 
A wise and far-seeing statesman of our own day, fit 
company for Ellsworth and his associates, has stated this 
simple truth in a more elaborate and analytical form. 

“There are,” as Secretary of State Root said in laying 
the corner-stone of the building for the International 
Union of the American Republics, “no international 
controversies so serious that they cannot be settled peace- 


(°) Hunt, vol. I, pp. 194-5; Farrand, vol. 1, pp. 339-340. 
Madison’s account of Mr. Mason’s views on coercing a State 
is confirmed by the following note of Rufus King: 

“The Genl. from N. Jersey proposed a military force to 
earry Requisitions into Execution. This never can ve ac- 


complished. You can no more unite opposite Elements, than 
you can mingle Fire with Water—military coercion wd. 
punish the innocent with the guilty; therefore unjust” (Far- 
rand, vol. I, p. 349). 

(#) Elliot’s Debates, vol. II, pp. 196-7; Farrand’s Records 
of the Federal Convention, vol. III, p. 241. 
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ably if both parties really desire peaceable settlement. 
while there are few causes of dispute so trifling that they 
cannot be made the occasion of war if either party really 
desires war. The matters in dispute between nations 
are nothing; the spirit which deals with them is every- 
thing.” *? 

We must endeavor to put the new spirit into the old 
institutions, even although in so doing the new wine 
may destroy some of the bottles. We must rear our 
international structure upon the good faith of nations, 
for, if they do not keep the given word, treaties and 
conventions are but worthless things. We must offer 
every inducement to good faith and, as an indication of 
good faith on our part, we should not ask nations to 
enter into treaties which we ourselves may not keep and 
which we should know cannot be kept by them; because 
the failure to observe a solemn compact not only ques- 
tions the good faith of the contracting parties at the 
moment of undertaking the obligation, but weakens the 
force even of those treaties which we can reasonably 
expect to be observed. We should not in this matter 
take counsel of despair and refuse to enter into treaties, 
but of experience, and knowing the temper of sovereign 
States, seek only at any given time to conclude agree- 
ments which past experience leads us to believe will be 
observed, and we must seriously set about the delicate, 
difficult, and time-consuming task of transferring the 
standard of conduct from individuals to States, in order 
that agreements which today seem to be impossible may 
on some distant morrow become possible of observance. 
We must remember, as President Roosevelt has, both in 
and out of office, repeatedly pointed out, that there is 
not and that there cannot be a difference between public 
and private morality, and just as he hent the corporation 
to the standard of conduct of the individual, so must we 
manfully endeavor to create an irresistible public opin- 
ion, which will compel the conduct of nations to square 
with their professions and to test both by the standard 
of conduct of the individual. As a step to this goal, 
which we should always have in view, I would suggest 
that we conclude treaties of a novel or far-reaching kind 
for a short period—five years, for example—in order 
that, as the result of experience, nations can refuse to 
continue an obligation which they find burdensome or 
unacceptable, without sacrificing the foundation of good 
faith upon which all must in the end depend. In the 
light of experience nations can then determine whether 
it is consistent with their interests, of which they must 
be the judges, that the treaty be continued or that it be 
discontinued. We should not, however, refuse to con- 
tract because sometimes good faith is not kept, but 
growing wiser by the experience of the past, not to speak 
of the present day, we should be more solicitous in the 
future to conclude only agreements which experience has 
shown or shows can be and which therefore will be ob- 
served. 

We must act as men of affairs in basing our actions 
upon the probable, not upon the possible, for a public 
opinion can rarely be created for the latter, and it can 
only be developed for the former as the result of much 
wisdom, prudence, and well-directed effort. 

The action of the Senate, in the exercise of its con- 


(*) American Journal of International Law, Vol. 2, p. 624 
(1908). 
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stitutional treaty-making power, upon the treaties of 
1911 between the United States on the one hand, and 
France and Great Britain on the other, providing for 
unlimited arbitration, is an example of an unsuccessful 
attempt to commit the government to a course of con- 
duct which lacked the support of public opinion and in 
behalf of which course of conduct public opinion could 
ot be created. 

If States claiming to be sovereign spurned coercion, 
nations actually sovereign are not likely to accept 
coercion. Personally I prefer the Supreme Court of the 
Fathers of the Constitution, with all its imperfections, 
to the project of Penn armed with force from head to 
foot, and I believe that the statesmen of the future, 
like the statesmen of the past, will prefer to proceed 
from the known to the unknown just as the patriots of 
the Revolution proceeded from the Privy Council of the 
Colonies to the Supreme Court of the States. 

May we not, on the eve of an International Confer- 
ence, say with Washington on the eve of the Inter- 
national Conference of 1787: “Let us raise a standard 
to which the wise and the honest can repair. The event 
is in the hands of God.” 

We should not forget in our eagerness to have justice 
as administered by the Supreme Court enter into and 
control the practice of nations, that the principle with 
which we are so familiar is unknown in other countries 
where courts of justice pass only upon suits between 
private suitors, and do not pass upon the sovereign 
powers of States. We must not ask too much at once. 
We should ratier endeavor to inform public opinion in 
foreign countries and to enlist it in behalf of the 
judicial settlement of disputes between States. We our- 
selves should not interpose requirements of a kind to 
delay the acceptance of the principle which we advocate 
and the practice for which we contend. This has never 
been more clearly pointed out than by Mr. Root in the 
following passage: 

“T assume that you are going to urge that disputes 
between nations shall be settled by judges acting under 
the judicial sense of honorable obligation, with a judicial 
idea of impartiality, rather than by diplomats acting 
under the diplomatic ideas of honorable obligation and 
feeling bound to negotiate a settlement rather than to 
pass without fear or favor upon questions of fact and 
law. 

“It seems to me that such a change in the funda- 
mental idea of what an arbitration should be is essential 
to any very great further extension of the idea of arbi- 
tration. I have been much surprised, however, to see 
how many people there are of ability and force who do 
not agree with this idea at all, particularly people on 
the other side of the Atlantic. The extraordinary scope 
of judicial power in this country has accustomed us to 
see the operations of government and questions arising 
hetween sovereign States submitted to judges who apply 
the test of conformity to established principles and rules 
of conduct embodied in our constitutions. 

“Tt seems natural and proper to us that the conduct 
of government affecting substantial rights, and not de- 
pending upon questions of policy, should be passed upon 
by the courts when occasion arises. It is easy, therefore, 


for Americans to grasp the idea that the same method 
of settlement should be applied to questions growing out 
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of the conduct of nations and not involving questions of 
policy. 

“In countries, however, where the courts exercise no 
such power, the idea is quite a new one to most people, 
and, if it is to prevail, there must be a process of educa- 
tion.” 

X. 

To endeavor to create an enlightened public opinion 
in behalf of peaccable settlement in general, and in par- 
ticular in behalf of the foregoing nine propositions, in 
order thal, if agreed to, they may be put into practice 
and become effective, in response to the appeal to that 
greatest of sanctions, “a decent respect to the opinions 
of mankind.” 


If for physical foree we would substitute justice, we 
must create a public opinion in favor of justice, as we 
must create a public opinion in behalf of any and every 
reform which we hope to see triumph. The more diffi- 
cult the problem, the greater the need that we set about 
it, and the sooner we begin the better it will be for the 
eause which we champion. ‘There are many who advo- 
cate short-cuts to international justice, and therefore to 
international peace, just as there are many who advocate 
short-cuts to knowledge; but the pithy reply of Pythag- 
oras to his royal but backward pupil is as true today as 
it was when uttered centuries ago, that there is no royal 
road to learning. To change the standard of conduct, 
and as a preliminary to this to change the standard of 
thought, is indeed a difficult task; but if mankind is to 
prefer the test of justice to the test of force, we must 
educate mankind to a belief in justice. If we succeed, 
justice will prevail between nations as between men; if 
we fail, justice may partially prevail between men, as it 
largely does today, but not between and among the na- 
tions. The problem before us is therefore one of educa- 
tion from a false to a true and an ennobling standard. 
If public opinion can be educated in one country, as for 
instance, in the United States, it can be educated in 
other countries, and we can confidently look forward to 
a public opinion in all countries-—universal, interna- 
tional, and as insistent as it is universal and interna- 
tional. A mere statute, we know by a sad experience, 
will not make men virtuous, and a mere treaty—for a 
treaty is an international statute—will not make the na- 
tions virtuous. We have failed in the one, and we are 
doomed to failure in the other attempt, for nations, com- 
posed of these very men and women, are not to be re- 
formed by statute any more than the men and women 
composing them. Without public opinion the statute— 
national or international—is a dead letter; with public 
opinion the statute—national or international—is a Jiv- 
ing force. With public opinion all things are possible; 
without public opinion we may hope to do nothing. 
Were Archimedes living today, and if he were speaking 
of things international, he would declare public opinion 
the lever that moves the world. 

In speaking of public opinion, Mr. Root, whom I have 
so often quoted, has said: 

“There is but one power on earth that can preserve 
the law for the protection of the poor, the weak, and the 
humble; there is but one power on earth that can pre- 


(*) Root’s “Addresses on International Subjects,” pp. 151-2. 
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serve the law for the maintenance of civilization and 
humanity, and that is the power, the mighty power, of 
the public opinion of mankind. 

“Without it your leagues to enforce peace, your socie- 
ties for a world’s court, your peace conventions, your 
peace endowments are all powerless, because no force 
moves in this world until it ultimately has a public opin- 
ion behind it. 

“The thing that men fear more than they do the 
sheriff or the policeman or the State’s prison is the con- 
demnation of the community in which they live. 

“The thing that among nations is the most potent 
force is the universal condemnation of mankind. And 
even during this terrible struggle we have seen the na- 
tions appealing from day to day, appealing by speech 
and by pen and by press, for the favorable judgment of 
mankind, the public opinion of the world. That estab- 
lishes standards of conduct.” 


Conclusion. 


| have endeavored briefly to lay before you a con- 
structive program upon which we may concentrate our 
efforts, in the hope that we may produce some effect 
upon public opinion, which is today the master of us 
all. I have confined myself to plans with which you are 
familiar, and which are familiar to all those interested 
in international peace. In outlining these measures I 
have not gone into detail, but have contented myself with 
a statement of the general principles, in the belief 
that, if we can catch the eye or the ear of authority, we 
can safely trust to the wit and wisdom of nations to 
take the steps necessary to put the project, based upon 
the general principles, into effect. And we have, in my 
opinion, a better chance of reaching responsible leaders 
of thought if we stop with the general principles upon 
which we can all agree, leaving to them the task, or 
rather, I should say, the privilege, of working out the 
details. 

But | have said enough on these matters, and | have 
already trespassed too long upon your indulgence. Let 
me hold you, however, yet a little while, that I may 
return to the Hague Conferences with hich I started. 
I am the more inclined further to trespass upon your 
time, as it is in the interest of a great cause, and because 
the words which I wish to lay before you are not mine, 
= 1 would make them mine if I could by quoting 
them. 

In submitting the Hague Conventions and Declara- 
tions of 1907 to the Senate, Mr. Root, then Secretary 
of State, said: 

“The most valuable result of the Conference of 1899 
was that it made the work of the Conference of 1907 
possible. ‘The achievements of the Conferences justify 
the belief that the world has entered upon an orderly 
process through which, step by step, in successive Con- 
ferences, each taking the work of its predecessor as its 
point of departure, there may be continual progress 
toward making the practice of civilized nations conform 
to their peaceful professions.” 7% 

And, still further developing the same thought, the 
same great statesman said, in an introduction to a col- 
lection of the texts of the Peace Conferences at The 
Hague: 


.) Senate Document No, 444, 60th Congress, 1st session. 
Pp. 
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“The question about each international conference is 
not merely what it has accomplished, but also what it 
has begun, and what it has moved forward. Not only 
the conventions signed and ratified, but the steps taken 
toward conclusions which may not reach practical and 
effective form for many years to come, are of value. 
Some of the resolutions adopted by the last conference 
do not seem to amount to very much by themselves, but 
each one marks on some line of progress the farthest 
point to which the world is yet willing to go. They 
are like cable ends buoyed in mid-ocean, to be picked 
up hereafter by some other steamer, spliced, and con- 
tinued to shore. ‘lhe greater the reform proposed, the 
longer must be the process required to bring many 
nations differing widely in their laws, customs, tra 
ditions, interests, prejudices, into agreement. Each 
necessary step in the process is as useful as the final act 
which crowns the work and is received with public 
celebration.” 

And, finally, in the following passages, pronounced by 
the most distinguished of international lawyers to be 
wisdom incarnate (/a sagesse elle-méme), Mr. Root said 
in his instructions to the American delegation to the 
second conference : 

“1. In the discussions upon every question it is im- 
portant to remember that the object of the Conference 
is agreement, and not compulsion. If such Conferences 
are to be made occasions for trying to force nations into 
positions which they consider against their interests, the 
Powers can not be expected to send representatives to 
them. It is important also that the agreements reached 
shall be genuine and not reluctant. Otherwise they will 
inevitably fail to receive approval when submitted for 
the ratification of the Powers represented. Comparison 
of views and frank and considerate explanation and dis 
cussion may frequently resolve doubts, obviate difficul- 
ties, and lead to real agreement upon matters which at 
the outset have appeared insurmountable. It is not 
wise, however, to carry this process to the point of irrita 
tion. After reasonable discussion, if no agreement is 
reached, it is better to lay the subject aside, or refer it 
to some future Conference in the hope that intermediate 
consideration may dispose of the objections. Upon 
some questions where an agreement by only a part of 
the Powers represented would in itself be useful, such 
an agreement may be made, but it should always be with 
the most unreserved recognition that the other Powers 
withhold their concurrence with equal propriety and 
right. 

“The immediate results of such a conference must 
always be limited to a small part of the field which the 
more sanguine have hoped to see covered; but each suc- 
cessive Conference will make the positions reached in 
the preceding Conference its point of departure, and 
will bring to the consideration of further advances 
toward international agreements opinions affected by the 
acceptance and application of the previous agreements. 
Each Conference will inevitably make further progress 
and, by successive steps, results may be accomplished 
which have formerly appeared impossible. 

“You should keep always in mind the promotion of 
this continuous process through which the progressive 
development of international justice and peace may be 


. Scott’s Texts of the Peace Conferences at the Hague, 
D- 
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carried on; and you should regard the work of the 
Second Conference, not merely with reference to the 
definite results to be reached in that Conference, but also 
with reference to the foundations which may be laid 
for further results in future Conferences. It may well 
be that among the most valuable services rendered to 
civilization by this Second Conference will be found the 
progress made in matters upon which the delegates reach 
no definite agreement.” 

The irreducible minimum may well be the maximum 
of achievement at any given time, and in all our meet- 
ings, and in all our discussions, we should bear in mind 
the wise counsel of a great French statesman at the First 
and Second Hague Peace Conferences that: 

“We are here to unite, not to divide.” 


INTERNATIONAL REORGANIZATION. 
By ALPHEUS H. SNOW 


N May 18, 1899, twenty-six nations assembled by 
their delegates at The Hague. The assembly ad- 
journed on July 29, the delegates having theretofore 
agreed upon, and on that day signed, subject to ratifica- 
tion, a document which was called The Convention for 
the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. On 
September 4, 1900, seventeen of the nations represented 
at The Hague Conference—two-thirds of the whole num- 
ber—ratified this Convention and put it into effect as 
to themselves. 

Between September 4, 1900, and June 15, 1907-——the 
day of the opening of the second Hague Conference— 
the remaining nine of the nations which had _ partici- 
pated in the first Conference ratified the Convention. 
On June 15, 1907, fourteen nations which had not 
participated in the first Conference adhered to the 
Convention. While the second Hague Conference was 
in session, between June 15 and October 18, 1907, three 
more nations adhered to the Convention. On July 3, 
1907, when the last nation adhered to it, all except two 
of the nations of the world invited to the Conference 
had accepted the Convention,—these two being Costa 
Rica and Honduras. The Convention for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes, in the form in 
which it was adopted in 1899, by the first Hague Con- 
ference, thus became, in July, 1907, the practically 
unanimous act of all the nations of the world. 

This Convention was amended and revised by the sec- 
ond Conference, but the amended and revised Convention 
(Art. 91) provided that “the present Convention, duly 
ratified, shall replace, as between the contracting powers, 
the Convention for the Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes of the 29th July, 1899.” The. reason- 
able interpretation of this, considering the practice 
observed by the nations with regard to the original Con- 
vention, is, that the amended and revised Convention 
was not intended to go into effect until it had been 
ratified by two-thirds of the forty-six nations represented 
at the second Hague Conference. As a matter of fact, 
the amended and revised Convention has not been rati- 
fied by even a majority of these nations, and as more than 
nine years have elapsed since it was formulated—seven 


(*) Foreign Relations, 1907, pt. 2, pp. 1129-1130; Instruc- 
tions to the American Delegates, pp. 71-72. 
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of peace and two of war—it seems unlikely that a two- 
thirds ratification can ever be obtained. As the amended 
and revised Convention was only to be a substitute for 
the original Convention, when “duly ratified,” and as it 
has never been “duly ratified,” if the above interpretation 
is correct, it necessarily follows that the original Con- 
vention of 1899 is still in full force and effect, and that 
the next conference or assembly of the nations will have 
before it solely the Convention for Pacific Settlement of 
1899, the unanimous act of the nations. In that case 
the conference will, of course, treat the amended and 
revised Convention for Pacific Settlement of 1907, and 
all other action of the second Hague Conference bearing 
upon the pacific settlement of international disputes, as 
void ; but it will, no doubt, regard all this action as sub- 
ject to its consideration in priority to all other matters. 
On such consideration, the Convention establishing the 
Court of Arbitral Justice would no doubt promptly be 
enacted, and all other action of the Second Hague Con- 
ference relating to judicial action of a wholly voluntary 
nature would doubtless promptly be re-enacted—in both 
cases, however, with amendments. 

This Convention for Pacific Settlement is a document 
of the most profound significance. It is not a mere 
treaty ; it is a constitution of a body politic and corporate 
composed of all the nations of the world. Prior to July 
29, 1899, the nations of the world formed a mere un- 
organized community. On that day, by the signing of 
the Convention for Pacific Settlement by the authorized 
delegates of twenty-six nations, a written constitution 
was formulated for converting this unorganized com- 
munity into an organized body corporate and _ politic. 
On September 4, 1900, when the Convention went into 
effect as to seventeen nations, these seventeen pations 
became a body politic and corporate under a written 
constitution. On July 3, 1907, when it went into effect 
as to substantiallv all the nations of the world, the na- 
tions of the world became a body politic and corporate 
under a written constitution. 

The Convention was a constitution, because it dealt 
with the permanent and enduring relationships of the 
nations—“international disputes” covering every kind 
of relationship, present and future; because it defined 
the permanent and enduring processes by which these 
relationships were to be determined—conciliation and 
arbitration ; and because it instituted definite organs for 
the permanent carrying on of one of these processes—the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, the Permanent Admin- 
istrative Council, and the International Bureau. The 
processes thus defined and the organs thus instituted 
were not merely joint processes and joint organs of the 
nations as several and distinct entities. They were 
processes and organs of a new political and corporate 
unity above the nations. The object of the constitu- 
tion, in legal contemplation, was to create a super-unity _ 
which should formulate and wield the collective moral 
influence of all nations, and which should be wholly 
without compulsive power of any kind. The super- 
unity thus formed was thus not a super-state, but a 
consociation‘—a mutual benefit society or an academic 


(*) That the nations assembled at the Hague Conferences 
organized themselves into a bodv politic and corporate of a 
wholly voluntary nature was first clearly pointed out by 
Professor Walther Schticking, of the University of Marburg, 
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body. As a political and corporate body, this super- 
unity was adapted to exercise a psychological influ- 
ence—the influence of the reason and persuasion of a 
selected body of recognized men of science, acting as 
exponents of the collective moral sense of the world. 
This constitution was a recognition of the fact that the 
collective moral influence is the super-force which 
creates and supports armies and navies, and which, 
properly directed, can destroy them or convert them into 
police organs. 

It is now asserted that this war has shown that non- 
compulsive organization of the nations is inadequate to 
preserve the universal peace, and that the United States 
should devote its attention to organizing a super-state, 
of which it, along with the other nations, would be a 
member-state. This is the course into which the advo- 
cates of the League to Enforce Peace seek to direct the 
national purpose. 

The present war has shown nothing except that the 
old system of the balance of power, of understandings, 
ententes, alliances, secret agreements and intrigue, has 
survived, and has proved stronger than the new system 
of organized collective moral influence represented by 
the Convention for Pacific Settlement: but we now see 
that the Convention for Pacific Settlement, in its present 
form, is crude and unscientific, when regarded as a 
constitution of the Consociation of Nations, and cannot 
reasonably be expected to have much effect. The question 
therefore is still open, and will remain open after the 
war, whether it is not possible for the nations to re- 
organize themselves so as to form a more perfect non- 
compulsive unity, or consociation, which will be the most 
efficient agency for keeping the general peace which is at 
present possible, considering the difference of opinion 
which prevails among the nations concerning the funda- 
mental principles of political science and the contracted 
views held by most of them concerning their economic 
and social self-interest. 

Suggestions made by ministers of belligerent nations 
in the midst of war. looking towards the submission of 
their nations after the war to the compulsive power of a 
League of Nations, are to be regarded as a part of the 
psychological phenomena of war, or as moves in the game 
of war-diplomacy. It is to be remembered that in times 
of peace nations invariably manifest the greatest abhor- 


in his work entitled Der Staatenverband der Haager Kon- 
ferenzen, published in 1912. A translation of this work, made 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, by Professor Charles G. Fenwick, of Bryn Mawr 
College, is about to be published by the Clarendon Press of 
the University of Oxford. The word consociation is used in 
the text as being the word in the English and American 
language which most nearly expresses the idea intended, and 
which corresponds most nearly in meaning with the German 
word verband used by Dr. Schiicking and other German 
writers in this connection. While the word consociation is 
unusual, it is by no means new. It was used in the Articles 
of the New England Confederation of 1643, the preamble 
reciting that “we doe conceive it our bounden dutye without 
delay to enter into a present consociation amongst ourselves 
for mutuall help and strength in all our future concernments, 
thatt, as in nation and religion, so in other respects, we bee 
and continue one.” Consociation implies liberty, equality, 
fraternity, and unity. A consociation is a unity based on 
liberty, equality and fraternity. It is a confederation in- 
duced by fellowship to promote better fellowship, and not a 
confederation induced by mutual fear or by external pres- 
sure. 
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rence of any external compulsion. each insisting upon its 
freedom of judgment and its self-control. On no subject 
are nations so sensitive, and rightly so, since each nation 
is a trustee for its people. The reason why the revision 
of the Convention for Pacific Settlement made by the 
second Hague Conference failed of acceptance is, in all 
probability, that that Conference manifested in its delib- 
erations, and to some extent in its action, a tendency to 
move in the direction of compulsive organization. If the 
mere shadow of compulsion was able to destroy the work 
of the second Hague Conference, it would seem necessary 
to believe that an attempt to form the nations into a 
super-state through a Compulsive League of Nations 
would meet with the united opposition of all of them 
except the one—if there be one—which would expect to 
dominate the sea and air, and thereby dominate the 
league and the world. 

The only reorganization of the present Consociation 
of Nations which is possible, or which is likely in the 
long run to prevent war, is therefore a reorganization 
which is merely the perfecting of the present non- 
compulsive organization, so as to make more powerful 
and more pervasive the collective moral influence of the 
nations and peoples of the world. Towards such a re- 
organization the following suggestions are offered: 

The first suggestion is, that the Convention for Pacific 
Settlement, in the form in which it was adopted in 1899, 
should be taken as the fundamental constitution in 
all plans of reorganization. This implies that every- 
thing done at the Hague Conference of 1907 in any way 
relating to international organization shall be treated 
as void, but shall be regarded as before the next Con- 
ference for consideration de nove. The reasons for this 
have been already stated. 

The second suggestion is, that the provision in the 
Convention rendering decrees of arbitral tribunals oblig- 
atory on the parties, should be held to be void or should 
be annulled. This provision is inconsistent with the 
whole theory of the Convention. It imposes a moral 
compulsion upon nations. They are indeed free to arbi- 
trate or not; but they cannot arbitrate under the Con- 
vention without necessarily losing their freedom. Un- 
doubtedly it is not inconsistent with national independ- 
ence for nations to agree, by treaty in a particular case, 
to be bound by the decree of an arbitral tribunal of their 
own selection, if they see fit to do for their own conveni- 
ence. But to provide in the constitution of the Conso- 
ciation of Nations that nations cannot arbitrate except 
on condition of binding themselves to abide the award, 
makes each arbitral tribunal an organ of the Consociation 
and brings into operation a moral compulsion of the 
nations by the Consociation. Such moral compulsion is 
inconsistent with the purpose and object for which the 
Consociation is formed, which is the wielding of the col- 
lective moral influence. It was doubtless this feature 
of compulsion which rendered the Convention for Pacific 
Settlement in its original form so ineffective. The 
attempted extension of this compulsion by the second 
Hague Conference probably accounts in large measure 
for the failure of the nations to approve its action. The 
nations should be free to accept or reject the award of 
any arbitral tribunal or court. Were the nations thus 
left free, the collective moral influence would operate at 
its full strength and efficiency, and no doubt every just 
decree would promptly be accepted and fulfilled. 
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As positive measures for developing and improving 
the present organization to be taken by the Conference 
of the nations—which would recognize itself and be ree- 
ognized as the Constitutional Convention of the Conso- 
ciation of Nations—the following may be suggested : 

First: Such an assembly would establish a new organ 
—an appointing organ. In the organization of collect- 
ive moral influence, the working body must be composed 
of experts. Experts are obtainable only through the 
intelligent exercise of the power of selection and ap- 
pointment. The only fair way to organize the appoint- 
ing organ would be by some application of the repre- 
sentative system. ‘The representative appointing organ 
might perhaps be authorized to delegate its appointing 
power to a committee of its own membership or to a small 
body selected by it from outside its membership, but the 
basic appointing power must be a representative body of 
all the nations, in order that the equality of the nations 
may be preserved. ‘The appointing organ would select 
indiscriminately, and without regard to the representa- 
tive system, the experts who would constitute the other 
organs of the Consociation. 

Second: All the processes and organs of the Consocia- 
tion would have for their function the conciliation and 
harmonization of the actions and relationships of the 
nations—the persuasion of the nations so as to induce 
them to agree to cohere with one another, by influencing 
them to act according to a broad and enlightened view 
of their self-interest. 

Third: There would be bodies of experts whose func- 
tions would be the investigation of political facts, the 
ascertainment of political principles, the formulation of 
rules of international action, and the determination of 
questions of territorial extension of national power or 
of the junction or division of nations. These organs 
would act whenever a designated number of nations 
should request them to do so. Although their action 
would be wholly advisory and persuasive, they would, in 
a general way, correspond to the political tribunal and 
the legislature in a Federal State. Their function might 
be described as that of regulative conciliation. 

Fourth: There would be bodies of experts whose 
functions would be the investigation of facts by the 
judicial method, at the request of two or more nations, 
and the formulation of judgments thereon if desired, the 
nations being free to accept or to reject the conclusions 
of the tribunal. The function of these organs would be 
that of judicative conciliation. 

Fifth: There would be bodies of experts whose func- 
tions would be administrative. ‘These would constitute 
the secretariat and the treasury of the Consociation. 
Over the secretariat and treasury would be a body of 
experts who would be expected to supervise the working 
of the whole body politic and corporate, and sit perma- 
nently as a commission of economy and efficiency to 
devise measures for making the corporation work more 
perfectly as a mechanism for wielding the collective 
moral influence. 

Sixth. The organization of the Consociation would not 
be centralized at one place, but one place would be the 
headquarters or capital, and branches of the organization 
would be located everywhere throughout the nations, so 
that the work of the Consociation could be performed 
expeditiously and in a way most convenient to all con- 
cerned. 
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Translating the above suggestions into the language 
of practical politics: There would be periodical assem- 
blies of the nations to revise and amend the supercon- 
stitution, meeting, say once in seven years, at the capital 
~The Hague, Geneva, or whatever place might be 
chosen. The amended constitution of the Consociation 
of Nations would not institute a “legislature’—i. ¢., a 
representative law-making body—sincé a “legislature,” 
in this sense, is appropriate only as an organ of a State, 
which is a compulsive corporation. In lieu of this, 
there would be bodies of experts located throughout the 
world, in communication with each other, representing 
the Consociation of Nations as its officials and organs, 
who might be called upon by particular nations for 
advice concerning questions of international politics, or 
concerning the rule of international law which it would 
be proper for nations to observe on a given state of 
facts. These experts would doubtless be authorized to 
hold sessions together at stated intervals and publish the 
result of their considerations, which would of course be 
wholly advisory to the nations. This body would con- 
stitute the Political Council of the Consociation. 

There would be the same Permanent Arbitral Tri- 
bunal as at present, and there would also be the Court 
of Arbitral Justice, but the litigating nations would be 
free to accept or reject their decisions. The Court of 
Arbitral Justice would doubtless be made the Supreme 
Court of the Consociation. There would also be various 
courts of the Consociation throughout the nations, with 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the Consociation in 
proper cases. Cases which were essentially between citi- 
zens of different nations, and in which the nations ap- 
pearing as parties to the record were merely representa- 
tives of individuals, would be tried in these international 
district courts, and finally settled by them unless an ap- 
peal were taken to the Supreme Court. The Supreme 
Court would have original and exclusive jurisdiction in 
controversies between nations in which national rights 
were involved. 

The Permanent Administrative Council and the Inter- 
national Bureau would also remain as at present, but 
their functions would be largely increased and decen- 
tralized, and the Permanent Administrative Council 
would be a commission on economy and _ efficiency, 
making periodical reports concerning the working of the 
Consociation and making recommendations for develop- 
ing and perfecting it. There would be no Executive, in 
the sense in which that word is used in States, since 
there would be no execution of legislative acts or judicial 
decrees by physical compulsion. The Permanent Admin- 
istrative Council would exercise only advisory directive 
functions. 

There would besides be a Commission of Appointment, 
which might be the present Permanent Administrative 
Council (composed of the chief diplomatic representa- 
tives of the nations at the capital of the Consociation), 
or a different body. The nations would doubtless insist 
for the present on retaining the right to select representa- 
tives on the Permanent Court of Arbitration, and would 
require the Political Council also to be representative. 
But as time went on, the tendency would probably be to 
extend the powers of the Commission of Appointment 
and to abandon the representative system as respects the 
working organs of the Consociation. All the officials of 
the Consociation would have only advisory and persuasive 
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functions, and the nations would soon discover that better 
expert advice could be secured by a selection of experts 
made by the Commission of Appointment than by each 
nation insisting on being represented in the working 
organs of the Consociation. 

The ratification of the revised constitution would be 
made by referendum in each nation where a referendum 
was possible. Every ballot cast understandingly in favor 
of the revised constitution would increase the power of 
those appointed to wield the collective moral influence. 
Where referendum was impossible, legislative ratification 
would be nezessary. The ratification of any kind of a 
superconstitution above the nations, whether voluntary 
or compulsive, is not an exercise of the treaty-making 
power, but is an exercise of the most transcendent and 
solemn power which any nation or people possesses. ‘The 
people of each nation should exercise this power where- 
ever possible. 

It may be said that the alterations of the Convention 
for Pacific Settlement in the manner proposed in the 
above suggestions would weaken the Convention and 
make it less adequate as a constitution than it now is. 
But we are dealing with the force of collective moral 
influence. ‘This force cannot be created or wielded by 
physical or moral compulsion. It is in essence per- 
suasion, and can only be created and wielded through 
persuasion. The principles upon which this force can 
be brought into existence and made to operate are prin- 
ciples partly of psychology and partly of political 
science. The science of organizing this influence is in 
its infancy, but this seems to be certain—that the essen- 
tial feature of every constitution of a corporation whose 
object is to wield this super-foree must be the entire 
absence of compulsion of any kind. Its physical weak- 
ness must be its moral strength. 

If this be true, the analogies drawn from the compul- 
sive organization of States—even federal States—are 
wholly inapplicable when plans for unifying the nations 
are being considered; and these analogies must be ban- 
ished from our minds completely and permanently. The 
analogies which are to be applied are those drawn from 
the organization of the wholly voluntary societies which 
exist among individuals and the wholly voluntary feder- 
ations which exist among business and charitable corpo- 
rations; in which the members voluntarily submit them- 
selves to the collective moral influence and cohere in 
harmonious unity, because they realize that through this 
voluntary submission they serve their own self-interest 
and attain their highest self-development. 


THE WOMAN’S PEACE PARTY 
IN CONFERENCE 


By MRS. LUCIA AMES MEAD 
Secretary, Woman’s Peace Party 


ite second annual meeting in Washington of the 

Woman’s Peace Party was timed to coincide with 
the opening of Congress, so that important Congres- 
sional measures could be discussed and hearings be held. 
Miss Jane Addams, national chairman, presided at the 
great mass-meeting in the Belasco Theater, which closed 
the series of seven sessions with an impressive presenta- 
tion of the international and national peace problems. 
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Professor Balch, of Wellesley College, a member of the 
unofficial neutral conference now meeting in Stockholm, 
declared in her opening address that it is “a common 
idea in Europe that the United States has no other 
interest in the war than to make money out of it.” She 
maintained that “a complete victory on either side would 
be likely to bring with it a peace full of the promise of 
future struggle.” She had large evidence that the 
masses in every land desire an honorable peace and she 
urged letters to the press and to Congress and public 
meetings, as well as private effort on the part of all, to 
relieve us from the bitter reproach of being willing to 
suffer by Europe’s agony. 

The Sunday program included “A Citizen Army,” by 
Mrs. Mead, of Boston; an address on “Patriotism,” by 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young; “The American Union Against 
Militarism,” by Miss Lillian Wald, chairman of its 
hoard of directors ; “The Effect of the War on Women,” 
hy Miss Janet E. Richards, of Washington, and “De- 
pendent Nationalities in Relation to World Peace,” by 
Miss Grace Abbott, of the Immigrant’s Protective 
League. Mrs. Wm. Kent appealed for funds to carry 
on the work of the organization, and in fifteen minutes 
$5,000 was raised in gifts and pledges, which is about 
one-third the sum needed for the year’s budget. The 
program closed with an inspiring address by Prof. Anna 
(iarlin Spencer upon “The War Settlement,” which held 
the great audience spellbound until the end. 

One afternoon of the regular sessions was devoted to 
discussion of questions that concern congressional ac- 
tion. One of these was the principle involved in the 
Keating bill for a commission on Oriental problems. A 
very satisfactory hearing was subsequently held before a 
Ilouse committee upon this bill. Miss 8S. P. Brecken- 
ridge presented as speakers Mrs. Kent, of California; 
Mrs. Mead, of Honolulu; Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead and 
Miss Jane Addams, who urged that one or more com- 
missions of Americans and Orientals should be ap- 
pointed to study and report on the complex and serious 
questions at issue between the Orient and the United 
States. 

Mrs. Frank Cothren, a young New York lawyer, pre- 
<ented startling and impressive facts before the Confer- 
ence when speaking on the proposition “That legislative 
action be taken in accordance with the principle that in- 
vestments by capitalists in one country in the resources 
of another shall be made at the risk of investors without 
claim to the military protection of their own govern- 
ment.” The Conference laid stress upon the importance 
of calling the attention of our people and foreign na- 
tions as well to the remarkable provisions of the Hensley 
rider on the naval appropriations bill, and it was agreed 
that the President should be requested to make a public 
proclamation of it on New Year’s day. 

One whole evening was given to the question of mili- 
tary training in the schools in view of efforts that will 
be made to present bills in most of our legislatures this 
winter to require military training. It was manifest 
that a widespread movement for compulsory physical 
training must be begun unless the inadequate and one- 
sided physical development of military drill be imposed 
by uninformed legislatures. The Chamberlain bill was 
especially condemned, and subsequently an arrangement 
was made for a congressional hearing on it. 
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Reports were given showing about 25,000 members 
and twenty-three State chairmen in the Woman’s Peace 
Party. Miss Addams was re-elected national chair- 
man. The most important resolution included one 
which earnestly advocates opposition to all military 
training of minors in or out of school, and recommends 
that the effort to defeat this take the place of securing 
modern, scientific, physical education and outdoor life; 
one that urges cooperation with the American Neutral 
Conference Committee to secure public support of any 
effort our Government might make toward a just and 
lasting peace, and one that endorses the platform of the 
World Court League and urges members to make the 
publie familiar with it. 

The whole Conference showed that, despite the growth 
of militarism and the amazing apathy of the American 
people to the sufferings of Europe as measured by their 
relatively small gifts for relief, there is a staunch, cour- 
ageous body of women here who face the situation with 
a statesman’s vision and realize the nature of America’s 
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great opportunity. ‘These have united with the repre- 
sentatives of twenty other nations, belligerent and neu- 
tral, in an International Committee of Women for Per- 
manent Peace, of which Miss Addams is international 
chairman, which will convene thirty-five delegates from 
each of these countries at the time and place of the war 
settlement. There they will confer on measures to help 
bridge the gulf that war has created and to promote per- 
manent peace. 

Under the auspices of the American delegation, a 
memorable Conference for Oppressed and Dependent 
Nationalities immediately followed the close of the 
woman’s meetings. Fourteen nationalities were repre- 
sented, ranging from Albania, the most ancient, with a 
population of 1,600,000, to Ukrainia, with its 22,000,000 
inhabitants. Practically all were united in earnest de- 
mand for complete local autonomy, but not for inde- 
pendence; federation with other equally autonomous 
States seemed to them to be the only assurance of per- 
manent peace. 


BRIEF PEACE NOTES 


PRESUMABLY impartial journalist, Mr. David Law- 

rence, of the New York Evening Post, has recently 
visited Mexico in company with Sr. Alberto Pani, of the 
Mexican Commission, and has returned with certain 
close-range impressions of the condition of the part of 
the country now definitely under Constitutionalist rule. 
He is characterized by his paper as one who speaks Span- 
ish fluently, knows the Mexican people, has many friends 
among them, is personally acquainted with Carranza and 
his staff, and has intimate knowledge of events in the 
Diaz and Madero administrations which led up to the 
Carranza régime. On the subject of the security of the 
present government he quotes various sufferers from its 
rule who, despite their grievances, hold a decidedly op- 
timistic attitude. Among these are the resident news- 
paper correspondents, several “Cientificos,” foreign con- 
suls, American business men, and others who are not 
directly involved in the Carranzista reconstruction work. 
These give their assurance that conditions are rapidly 
improving all over the country, and that the present gov- 
ernment gives ample evidence of security, barring out- 
side interference. Military forces are more closely allied 
with Carranza than ever before. There is no indication 
of any political disturbance intervening before 1920, 
when Carranza’s first term as President will expire. The 
foremost aspirants then, it seems, will undoubtedly be 
Generals Gonzales and Obregon, who now form, with 
Carranza, the triumvirate of government. Each of these 
“will set out to make a record wnder Carranza.” As the 
Mexican constitution does not permit a second term, this 
is the natural and logical thing to expeet. Meanwhile, 
Carranza’s election in February is regarded as hardly 
more than a formality, so certain is it to take place 
without opposition. Various interior circumstances are 
shown highly hopeful. Paper money has been entirely 
supplanted by gold and silver. Banks are stable, labor 
is being cared for intelligently, educational institutions 
are installed wherever and whenever finances will per- 
mit. Graft is being rooted out with determination and 


considerable skill. The leaders respect and follow Car- 
ranza and—such is still the feudal state of the Republic 
in many ways—the people follow the leaders. The dif- 
ference between the Madero and the present administra- 
tions is stated as “the difference between an idealist with- 
out administrative ability and a practical man with rad- 
ical principles, a politician of experience and a capable 
executive.” But the “circulo vicioso,” says this writer, 
still continues. Money and arms are needed to establish 
a firm government and to put down the rebels. And 
these our government has said it will not supply until a 
firm government has been established and the rebels put 
down. We have said we want the Mexicans to trust us 
and regard us as their friends. They declare that they 
are willing to do so when we have terminated the vicious 
circle. Villa declares Carranza supine in permitting the 
gringo still to occupy Mexican soil, and thereby wins to 
himself soldiers and support. We declare that only when 
Villa is crushed will the gringo go. That is another 
vicious circle. “That’s why,” says Mr. Lawrence, “Mex- 
ico can’t understand the United States.” 


... The recent statement of Viscount Edward Grey, 
that “a long and bitter struggle still confronts the Euro- 
pean Powers,” runs counter to various hopes raised for 
an early end of the war. His position is that nothing 
but an Allied victory can justify thoughts of peace. In 
defense of Great Britain’s acts prejudicial to neutral in- 
terests, his statement continues: “It is, I know, difficult 
for those who have no immediate contact with the war to 
realize with what painful anxiety men and women in 
this country must regard even the smallest acts which 
tend to increase, if only by a hair’s breadth, the danger 
in which their relatives and friends daily stand, or to 
prolong, if only by a minute, the period during which 
they are to be exposed to such perils. Whatever incon- 
venience may be caused to neutral nations by the exer- 
cise of belligerent rights, it is not to be compared for an 
instant to the suffering and loss occasioned to mankind 
by the prolongation of the war, even for a week.” 
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Concluding a speech at a meeting of the May- 
flower Club in London recently, Viscount Bryce, stress- 
ing the importance of the cooperation of neutral nations 
in securing a durable peace after the war, said: “Here 
in Great Britain we cannot take practical steps till this 
war has been—as it certainly will be—fought through to 
a decisive victory. But meantime we may begin to con- 
sider what those practical steps should be, and we can 
assure our friends in America of our sympathy with 
their scheme [referring to the requirement that every 
international dispute shall be submitted to arbitration or 
conciliation before any resort to arms] and our willing- 
ness to cooperate in a work to which our common ideals 
turn. Let us consecrate our friendship in an effort to 
secure for mankind the blessing of an enduring peace.” 


, Paying tribute to the friendliness and community 
of interests between Canada and the United States, 
Premier Borden, of Canada, in an address before the 
Lawyers’ Club of New York, expatiated upon the new 
Dominion which is to be built up by those who return 
from the front and by those who have contributed equal 
sacrifices at home. Speaking of the lessons of the war, 
he said: “The nations have been brought so closely to- 
gether that there is a certain community of national life 
throughout the world. As the establishment and enforce- 
ment of laws within an organized civilized community 
depend in the final analysis upon the will of the people 
and upon public opinion within that community, so the 
enforcement of public rights through organization of the 
nations prepared in advance must also depend upon the 
public opinion of the world.” 


Further testimony to the earnestness of Canada 
for peace is afforded in the address of James A. Mac- 
donald, editor of the Toronto Globe, delivered as first of 
a series of ‘lectures on “American Citizenship,” under 
the new Weil Foundation, at the University of North 
Carolina. He concluded with these words: “I would 
have you men of the university, and all who may hear 
these lectures or who may read them on the printed page, 
believe this one thing, and believe it supremely, that in 
the long run and in the ultimate end dominion among 
the nations and the victory of the world shall not be with 
the sword or with the 18-inch gun, but with the spiritual 
powers of the free peoples, who for themselves and for 
their neighbors are loyal to the world idea. Ideas are 
immortal, not brute forces and not armed legions. When 
the last hundred thousand shall have fired its last shot, 
then shall world ideas gather up the shattered fragments 
of the world’s civilization and piece together the violated 
enactments of world law, so that out of the wreck and 
ruin it seems now there may come a new world of free 
nations in which every free people shall have the right 
to govern themselves.” 


The London Nation, advocate of a moderate peace, 
urges a peace offer by this country to be addressed to 
Europe in the following words: “The war has not been 
concluded. Your ideas do not appear quite incompatible, 
for you all seem to want peace and wish to base it on 
justice and a scheme of common organization and coun- 
sel. Can I help clarify them? Can I take you a step 
beyond? Your representatives assert that they did not 
want the war, and that they have a common notion of 
how they wish to live together after the war. Can I help 
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find out for you whether the security you all seek has 
been advanced by your various definitions of it?” Of 
the reply to such an appeal, so far as England is con- 
cerned, The Nation adds: “We could not resent such an 
attitude, and if, as we believe, peace should be moderate 
as regards the future organization of States, we should 
have one substantial reason for weleoming it; for it is 
clear that force alone cannot determine such a change in 
State relationship. It must be the issue of good-will.” 


. . A Conference of Oppressed or Dependent Nation- 
alities was held in Washington, December 10 and 11, 
under the auspices of the American Delegation to the 
Congress After the War of the International Committee 
of Women for Permanent Peace. The purpose of the 
Conference was to present the rights and grievances of 
these nations before the American public, with the aim 
of arousing public opinion in order that their problems 
may receive intelligent treatment when America takes its 
share in the reconstruction of international relations 
along peace lines. The peoples represented were the 
Albanians, Armenians, Belgians, Bohemians, Croations, 
Finns, Irish, Letts, Lithuanians, Montenegrins, Poles, 
Russian and Roumanian Jews, Ruthenians, Serbians, 
Slovaks, Syrians, Ukrainians. The speakers were Amer- 
ican citizens or residents who are by birth or extraction 
in sympathy with these peoples. 


The National Special Aid Society, on November 
27, opened a “Museum of War and Peace” in New York 
City. The exhibits here displayed are intended to por- 
tray pictorially and symbolically the true effects of war 
and of peace upon mankind, that he who runs may read 
the lesson in such wars as the present, and that the aver- 
age person’s conception of the actual benefits of a perma- 
nent peace may be clarified. 


AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 
AMERICAN PEACE Socrery. 
New England Department. 


IkECTOR TRYON began at Dartmouth College, on De- 

cember 8, his sixth lecture trip to New Hampshire. 
There he gave “The Parliament of Man,” under the aus- 
pices of the International Polity Club. His itinerary 
took him to West Lebanon, Lebanon, and Enfield, which 
are near by. In these places the pupils of the high 
schools were encouraged by the principals to attend his 
lectures. He has lately addressed high school pupils at 
Lancaster, at Concord, N. H., and at Lynn, Mass. At 
Proctor Academy, a lecture was given in the chapel, 
under the auspices of the local branch of the American 
School Peace League. 

Dr. Tryon gave his lecture, “The Parliament of Man,” 
at Derry, December 13, and at New Bedford, December 
15; at the latter place under the auspices of the New 
Bedford Peace Society. On December 16 he went to 
Portland to work with the Maine Peace Society. The 
New England office is arranging for him an extended 
lecture tour among the colleges, schools, and churches of 
Maine for January, most of his talks, as usual, to be 
illustrated with stereopticon. 

In New es local committees were appointed at 
Colebrook and Lancaster, with the view to the develop- 
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ment of a sectional society in Coos County. Frequent 
consultations have been held with peace workers on ques- 
tions of propaganda. The Director is in correspondence 
with the Central Organization for a Durable Peace at 
The Hague. Dr. Tryon has recently prepared his fifth 
annual article for the American Year Book on Interna- 
tional Peace and Arbitration. 


Pacific Coast Department. 


The Director has recently given the following ad- 
clresses : “Wanted, World Leaders,” before the California 
Club and La Mesa Redondo Club, of San Francisco; 
“After the War, What?” before Miss Head’s school, the 
People’s Bible Class, First Congregational ; the Mothers’ 
Club of the Frances Willard Intermediate School—all in 
Berkeley; “The Newest Best Books Relating to the Eu- 
ropean War,” before the California Club; “The Neutral 
Conference Committee Petition,” before the Civic Center 
of Berkeley. 

Under the auspices of the Northern California Peace 
Section, the Director arranged for a public meeting, at 
which Dr. H. H. Guy, Ph. D., of the Pacific School of 
Religion, Berkeley, gave a very able address on “Amer- 
ica’s Relation to the New Internationalism.” Dr. Guy's 
long residence in Japan enables him to give much light 
on the Eastern or Oriental question. A few new mem- 
bers were secured at this meeting. 

The Department is working in conferences and on 
committees, by correspondence and by personal inter- 
views, to awaken and organize the forces that oppose the 
introduction of compulsory military training in the pub- 
lic schools of California. Such a bill is to be presented 
to the next State legislature, which meets the first week 
in January, 1917. Aid has also been given to the Cali- 
fornia Neutral Conference Committee in its campaign 
for 500,000 or more signatures to the petitions for a 
Conference of the Neutral Nations. 

Just before the holidays the Director spent two weeks 
in Los Angeles and near-by cities in organizing the op- 
position to the proposed law for compulsory military 
training in the schools of California. 


South Atlantic States Department. 


Activities in this Department have recently been de- 
voted principally to work among the religious organiza- 
tions, which has met with an encouraging, response in 
increased interest in peace work in this locality, and the 
hearty endorsement by the members of the organizations 
themselves of the principles which the American Peace 
Society upholds, as these were made clear in various ad- 
dresses. On the occasion of the Georgia State Baptist 
Convention, at Commerce, Georgia, Director Hall pre- 
sented peace resolutions, embodying in the main the 
ancient and well-tested proposals of William Ladd for 
international peace. These were adopted unanimously 
by the large audience present. Later an address upon 
the peace movement, delivered in Atlanta before the 
General Convention of the Congregational Church of 
Georgia, met with a response of which the sincerity bore 
ample witness to the real desire for international peace 
that is spreading rapidly through the South in the wake 
of intelligent propaganda and adequate presentation of 
the peace ideal. Director Hall delivered, in Commerce, 


Georgia, an address to the students of the local high 
school on the subject of “Heroes of Peace.” 
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Director Hall has been occupied recently in filling 
demands from eight States for special literature. These 
were largely in response to some twenty articles which 
the Director prepared and sent to the leading denom- 
inational papers in the South Atlantic States urging pas- 
tors to preach some time near Christmas on “The Mis- 
sion of Jesus Christ in Relation to World Peace.” 
Plans are being perfected for a campaign throughout 
Georgia and Florida with the hope that several local 
societies will be formed. 

Quite a controversy has been awakened in the South 
over General Funston’s refusal to permit a Texas 
preacher—one duly authorized by the State Board—to 
preach to the men unless he promised not to preach that 
men were lost, nor hold revivals among the troops. 
Bishop Candler, Dr. Gambrell, and many others have 
entered the controversy, which will probably be carried 
up to President Wilson as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army. 

Central West Department. 


Director Townsend has delivered addresses recently 
before the Whittier-Cary School, Harvey, Ill.; the San- 
ders School, Blue Island, Ill.; the Friends’ Church, Chi- 
cago, and the Calumet High School, Chicago. He re- 
ports that the interest shown at the various meetings 
addressed and attended appears more and more marked, 
indicating a growing interest and desire to learn the 
facts of the fundamentals of the peace movement. At 
the meeting in Chicago of the World Alliance for Pro- 
moting International Friendship Through the Churches, 
December 7, the Director was elected, in his individual 
capacity, Secretary of the World Alliance for Chicago. 
On the same day, at a meeting of the Church Federa- 
tion of Chicago, he was tendered membership in the 
Peace Committee of that organization and elected its 
Secretary. In these official capacities it is now possible 
for him to work directly with the churches of Chicago in 
peace propaganda, with entrée to the various denomina- 
tional and independent churches. In this work it is 
proposed to push the Four Weeks’ Constructive Study 
Course prepared by the World Alliance, and also to en- 
gage in activity societies and clubs that may be reached 
through the churches. 


Chicago Section. 


The Executive Committee of the Section recently dis- 
cussed the minimum program presented by the New 
York Conference of October 26 and 27, and referred to 
a sub-committee the task of reviewing the questionnaire 
and resolutions submitted, to report on them to the 
December meeting of the committee. With much regret 
the resignation is reported of Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
from the Executive Committee. Dr. Dwight P. Breed, 
formerly Secretary of the Iowa Peace Society, and now 
resident in Chicago, has transferred his membership to 
this Section and has volunteered his services in any way 
in which his professional duties may permit. 

Massacuuserts Peace Society. 

The Massachusetts Peace Society has established itself 
in new offices located in the Pemberton Building, Pem- 
berton Square, Boston. The rooms occupied are on the 
street floor and are admirably situated for purposes of 
publicity. A cordial invitation is extended to inspect the 
new headquarters. 
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Secretary Haskins, of the Massachusetts Peace So- 
ciety, recently visited Hampshire County, where he ad- 
dressed a number of meetings of the Grange. 

The Society has just published a new pamphlet en- 
titled “Smith and Jones.” This is an attempt to present 
the constructive peace program in such a way as to be 
readily understood by those previously unfamiliar with 
the principles of the peace movement. 

Wisconsin Peace Society. 

The Society has offered two sets of prizes, entitled the 
John Campbell Memorial Prizes, to students of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and the State normal schools of 
Wisconsin. In each case two prizes are offered, of fifty 
and twenty-five dollars respectively, the contestants to 
submit essays on any of the following subjects: “A Pro- 
gram for the Proposed League to Enforce Peace,” “The 
Military Policy of the United States in Relation to its 
Foreign Policy,” “International Responsibility in Rela- 
tion to the Economic and Administrative Development 
of Backward Countries,” and “The Development of In- 
ternational Law and its Relation to Peace.” The con- 
test closes May 1. The Society is seeking to offer similar 
prizes to the students of the various colleges of the State 
and to the high schools. In this work contributions are 
needed and are earnestly solicited by the secretary, Ar- 
nold B. Hall, 408 North Henry street, Madison, Wis. 


AMERICAN SOCTETY FOR JUDICIAL SETTLEMENT OF IN- 
TERNATIONAL DISPUTES. 


The Sixth National Conference of the Society was 
held December 8-9 at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. The subject of the Conference was the Supreme 
Court of the United States: its functions and proce- 
dures. “This topic was chosen,” the announcement ex- 
plains, “because there have been so many allusions to the 
Supreme Court as a model for an International Court of 
Justice, the establishment of which it is the main objeci 
of this Society to promote.” The treatments of the 
various sub-divisions of the main topic, as delivered by 
the distinguished speakers present, will subsequently, as 
in the case of former conferences, be published by the 
Society in book form. Among the speakers during the 
two days of the Conference were Theodore Marburg, 
Alpheus Snow, Jackson H. Ralston, James Brown Scott, 
William Howard Taft, Hon. James L. Slayden, John 
Hays Hammond. William T. Wull, and William Renwick 
Riddell. 


AMERICAN NEUTRAL CONFERENCE COMMITTEE. 


In addition to the activities of the California branch 
of this eight-months-old organization for the early end 
of the war, which has been spreading petitions broadcast 
and securing a large number of signatures, a New York 
branch has recently been formed. This extension was 
effected through the agency of Jacob H. Schiff, Oswald 
Garrison Villard, and Hamilton Holt at a meeting over 
which Dr. David Starr Jordan presided. Miss Emily 
Balch, formerly of the Stockholm Neutral Conference 
for Continuous Mediation, cooperating with Miss Re- 
becca Shelly, of Detroit, is now in charge of the head- 
quarters of the organization, at present located at 70 
Fifth avenue, New York City. The purposes of the Con- 
ference Committee are stated in the latest form of peti- 
tion that is being circulated in the West, as follows: 


We, the undersigned citizens of the United States 
of America, declare our conviction that adequate 
guarantees against future wars—the avowed aim of 
both belligerents—can be secured by 

1. Repudiation of military conquest as a means 
of territorial expansion. 

2. Recognition of the right of each people to de- 
termine its own social, political, and economic de- 
velopment. 

3. World organization for the development of in- 
ternational cooperation and the settlement of inter- 
national disputes. 

We believe that various public statements by lead- 
ing spokesmen of the opposing belligerents indicate 
that discussion based on these principles may be 
substituted for armed conflict. 

We recognize, however, that the nature of the con- 
flict makes difficult the initiation of direct negotia- 
tions by the belligerents themselves. 

We, therefore, earnestly urge our government, 
acting alone or in cooperation with other neutral 
powers : 

1. To invite the belligerents to state the basis 
upon which they would be willing to begin peace 
negotiations. 

2. To mediate by constructive peace proposals 
which shall safeguard the just claims of the bellig- 
erents and the common interests of all nations. 


JOINING THE ISSUE 


Controversy over a fact, affirmed by one side and denied 
by another is known in law as an “issue.” Taking up the 
two sides respectively is called “joining the issue.” A great 
need of the peace movement in the argument with its op- 
ponents is first to “join the issue.” With this aim in view 
this department was started. It is hoped that many of our 
readers will be stirred to add their wisdom to this process of 
“joining the issue.” Any intelligent contribution to the prob- 
lem. if not too long, will be welcomed.—THeE Eprrtor. 


Wasnineton, D. C., December 2, 1916. 


Sir: Permit me to express my gratification in receiv- 
ing both the approval and the criticism contained in 
your editorial notice of an effort now being made to se- 
cure a constitutional amendment, permitting our gov- 
ernment to negotiate an effective agreement for the 
maintenance of international peace. 

The draft made by me and accepted by Senator Sha- 
froth contains a provision authorizing engagements bind- 
ing our government “to assist in supplying funds for the 
support of said tribunal or tribunals and of any civil and 
military establishment, to be controlled by an interna- 
tional authority, that may be required by the treaty or 
treaties, etc.” 

You propose to substitute for the italicized words the 
following: “Any organs found necessary for the effective 
establishment of such tribunal or tribunals.” 

At first glance your suggestion seems to me a good one. 
Your omnibus word, “organs,” will carry the military 
sanction (which I think necessary), if eventually such 
sanction should be adopted. At the same time it does 
not invite or imply the central soldier, and thus the spirit 
of William Ladd is not tormented from his grave. 

When you “got behind” the naval bill peace proviso 
during the last session of Congress, we were able again, 
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through your helpful suggestion, to frame language 
which did not exclude our respective views where they 
differed and yet included them where they agree. We 
succeeded in obtaining the good-will of enough members 
to carry our point. You will remember that the sympa- 
thetic reception given by the House Committee to the 
proviso in question led to the further proviso, moved by 
Mr. Hensley, authorizing the calling of an international 
conference. 

In respect to the general subject, we march together 
toward an international authority taking cognizance of 
and rendering final decrees concerning all disputes 
threating international war. We object to the reserva- 
tion of points of honor. I think we are also agreed that 
independent competitive national armaments cannot be 
made into an international police force by the easy 
process of calling them so. You do not believe that 
either this fallacious sanction of arms, of any true cen- 
tralized force-sanction, should be put behind the decrees 
of the court. I believe that we will fare toward a force- 
less sanction through the tranquility to be first obtained 
by a union of supernational judgment and supernational 
force. Concerning the proposed amendment, I send a 
circular just now being distributed. It may interest you. 
[ yearn for criticism. I remain. 


Respectfully yours, Oscar T. Crossy. 


ATLANTA, GaA., November 28, 1916. 

Sir: I see in the November Apvocatre oF PRACE an 
excellent article by 8. R. Stone, of this city, relative to 
the European war. I am in hearty accord with most 
that he says. He is surely right that war preparedness 
invites war sooner or later. Any nation or individual 
who indulges in gun play must pay the penalty of being 
feared. But he closes his letter with an assertion in 
which we think he errs, namely, “Upon those who could 
and should have established a basis for peace largely rests 
the responsibility for this horror of horrors.” 

The only true basis for universal and permanent peace 
must be founded on justice. In 1881 Henry George, the 
prophet of San Francisco, said: “Private property in 
land blocks the way of advancing civilization. The two 
cannot long coexist. Either private property in land 
must be abolished or, as has happened again and again 
in the history of the world civilization, must again turn 
hack in anarchy and bloodshed. Even now I believe the 
inevitable struggle has begun. It is not conservatism 
which would ignore such a tremendous fact. It is the 
blindness which would invite destruction. He that is 
truly conservative let him look the facts in the face ; let 
him speak frankly and dispassionately. This is the duly 
of the hour. For when a great social question presses 
for settlement, it is only for a little while that the voice 
of reason can be heard. The masses of men hardly think 
at any time. It is difficult, even in sober moments, to 
get them to reason calmly. But when passion is roused, 
then they are like a herd of stampeded bulls. I do not 
fear that present social adjustments can continue. What 
I fear is that the dams may hold till the flood rises to 
fury.” 

Single taxers who might, could, would, and should 
have averted this “horror of horrors” have been active 
with tongue and pen, often forgetting self and self-inter- 
ests, since the time of Henry George. This doctrine of 
peace on earth and good-will to men now belts the globe. 
In every land the sun shines on, his gospel is being 
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preached. This conflagration which threatens the de- 
struction of the world owes its origin to the spoiled dar- 
lings of a decaying civilization, who care not who sink 
so they swim, as well as to the vultures of humanity who 
feed and fatten on war and war preparedness. 


Joste THorPEe Price. 


Baurimore, Mp., December 4, 1916. 

Sin: The Maryland League for National Defense, in 
its circularization in favor of compulsory military train- 
ing, points to the fact that but one out of five who apply 
at the recruiting offices for enlistment in the United 
States Army are able to pass the necessary and standard 
examination which a soldier must qualify in. He most 
disingenuously quotes this as proving the fact of the 
physical degeneracy of the American youth. This is, of 
course, an utterly unwarranted deduction, since the 
quality of the young men of America, as seen in colleges 
and in Y. M. ©. A.’s and other places where the earnest 
and purposive youth frequent, is not only satisfactory, 
but shows really a higher standard than that of their 
own fathers. The real explanation of this apparent, sub- 
standard quality of the applicants is that the Army to- 
day offers no attractions for the self-respecting and re- 
sourceful young man, but is for the most part the refuge 
of the wastrel, prodigal, and broken down of dissipation. 
This interesting fact shows two things: That before the 
Army can make any appeal to the interest of the young 
man who is seeking a career, it must be modified largely 
to conform to those ideals which wake ambition in the 
self-respecting youth. There is one other interesting 
inference, which is: If humanity be permitted to escape 
the obsession and perversion of those who are interested 
by training or by atavic instincts in the perpetuation 
of the military myth, the only army civilization could 
raise would be an army of derelicts. It is a significant 
fact that the mind of the usual army man has in it pre- 
occupation for, or responsibility in, the notions or the 
common-places of the militaristic sociologists. 

Very truly yours, Oscar Woopwarp 


Ciicaco, Inn., December 11, 1916. 

Sin: In going through the articles in the December 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE, particularly that of Gilbert Bowles. 
I gather that you are ‘not aware of a fund started by 
what is called the “General Conference” of the Society 
of Friends for precisely the same purpose, namely, to 
assist Mr. Bowles in the peace movement in Japan. 

I was asked to preside at a meeting, held in 1914, at 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., when the fund was started, and 
was later asked to act as treasurer. Two of those most 
active in collecting funds have been Miss Rachel Knight, 
Somerton, Pa., and FE. Carlton McDowell, Carnegie Sta- 
tion, Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, N. Y. The fund 
has been pushed right along in the columns of Friends’ 
Intelligencer, 140 N. 15th street, Philadelphia. 

[ have in my hands now some $270, and am writing 
io suggest that we are ready at any time to cooperate 
with you in correlating these different groups so that the 
work may go forward. 


Yours sincerely, Tuomas A, JENKINS. 


{We are glad to learn of this good news from Professor 
Jenkins, and to assure him and our other interested readers 
that we are glad to co-operate in any way so long as the 
necessary yearly contribution of $600 is raised.—THE Ep- 
ITORS. | 
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The Mac- 
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Mr. Britling Sees It Through. 
millan Company, New York. 


By H. G. Wells. 
1916. 443 p. 


The war came to Matching’s Easy, where there are half a 
dozen old people who have never seen London and have no 
wish to do so; and to Mr. Britling, who was recognized in 
two continents as a broad-minded and shrewd writer on in- 
ternational subjects—"“He had ideas in the utmost profusion 
about races and empires and social order and political insti- 
tutions and gardens and automobiles and the future of Indin 
and China and vesthetics and America and the education of 
mankind in general. F ‘ And all that sort of 
thing.” The war brought many strange things to this quiet 
spot, so characteristic of so many quiet spots in the United 
States (if you change the local color a bit), and to this broad- 
minded and enquiring spirit. so characteristic of broati- 
minded and enquiring spirits in this country, who still write 
and talk, rather easily, about “all that sort of thing.” And 
the war did for them what it may be hoped something other 
than war may do for us—-it narrowed down but greatly ex- 
tended the range of vison; it taught such obvious truths as 
that some Belgians drink, and some of them are not quite 
inoral, and some of them are singularly vindictive in spirit: 
that war is a thing, today. disgusting to the soldier, thouzh 
often admired at home: that, with good fortune, one can go 
through malignity, hostility, and hatred, and come out at the 
other side into an understanding that where two fight, two 
are to blame, and were to blame before the fight began; that, 
somehow, despite all its tremendous horror and havoc, war 
is a feeble, trivial, ephemeral thing, and that “above the 
battle” one may see the strong, mighty, permanent gentle- 
nesses and friendlinesses that were in men’s hearts ever, 
still persisting, outliving torture and suppression, regnant 
when war is dead. <All of this and much else that is human, 
delightfully comic, soberly tragic and appealing, Mr. Wells 
makes clear in a narrative startlingly “up-to-date.” It is 
human history written ‘on the firing-line’—-that remarkable 
sort of instantaneous analysis with which his readers are 
already familiar, but here displayed more strikingly than 
ever before. 

The Problems and Lessons of the War. Clark University Ad- 
dresses, delivered December 16, 17, and 18, 1915. Edited 
by George H. Blakeslee, with a Foreword by G. Stanley 
Hall. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 1916. p. 
$2.00. 

“It seems to me that the main thing in view of all these 
stupendous problems in this country is for us to keep our 
poise nnd make real neutrality our religion ; to insist upon 
judicial attitude; to always hear the other side; to be ready 
not only to learn of the side to which our sympathies run 
counter, but to study, to appreciate this point of view.” These 
words of President Hall aptly introduce this collection of 
widely, and often wildly, contrasting views set forth in the 
series of public addresses delivered at Clark University a 
vear ago through the instrumentality of Professor Blakeslee. 
These fall under the general headings of “Preparedness” 
(with Norman Angell, George Haven Putnam, Congressman 
Bailey. and Dr. Ira N. Hollis on the same platform). 
“Economie Aspects,” “Proposals for Restricting or Eliminat- 
ing War.” “The Test of War,” and miscellaneous subjects—- 
twenty-four expressions of opinion, at least a few of which 
will prove healthily echinate for the most open-minded reader. 
Important papers are Dr. Krehbiel’s study of Nationalism, 
Roger W. Babson’s analysis of the economic causes of war, 
the defense of Germany by Dr. Walz, of Harvard, and the 
explanation of the purposes of the British Union of Demo- 
cratic Control, by the Hon. Francis Nelson, M.P. 

The Case of John Smith: His Heaven and Hell. By Elizabeth 
Bisland. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1916. 244 p. 
$1.25. 

One rather envies John Smith, He learns so much so 


easily! His first bit of knowledge is that the world is his, 


« 


all of it, to share with his 1,628,889,999 friends. This sudden 
inheritance naturally stirs within him considerable concern 
us to the extent and diversity of his property and what is 
being done with it. Here a genial familiar comes to his 
service and shows him many things—Europe. Japan, war 
and peace, earth and sea and all that in them is, the heavens, 
the empyrean itself. Hand in hand with the Spirit of 
Understanding he strolls through the universe, amid star-dust 
and planetary motes dancing in infinity. And, as simply as 
little Rollo promenading with his Uncle, he learns the moral 
lessons that lurk accusingly behind each spectacle. He gos 
back to the beginnings of the world—‘vague, formless, fan- 
tastic, jellied life crawled up from the waters, sprawled 
blind, indefinite, and formless in the weltering ooze.” It is 
rather good fun touring Time and Space with John Smith. 
Unfortunately, this does not continue. Less simple souls 
intrude, The reader finds himself slipping from a jolly 
H-G-Wellsian tale into an exposition of a cosmic philosophy 
that in spots is edifyingly dismal. But there is a breath of 
spaciousness in the author's theme, and new summaries of 
the universe are worth attention when so painstakingly pre- 
sented. The reader is urged to array himself in all the frag- 
nents of naiveté he still possesses and go make the acquaint- 
ance of John Smith. 


Their True Faith and Allegiance. By Gustavus Ohlinger. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 1916. 124 p. 50 ets. 


This little book is a determined and detailed attack upon 
the National German-American Alliance, or the Prussian In 
America, If such works are helpful, this should be helpful 
indeed, since it is a veritable compendium of fact and evi- 
dence that it would be difficult to confute or deny. But its 
helpfulness is doubtful. It will not help us to learn to hate 
the German-American; he must be amalgamated—not de 
voured alive. And as it is extremely difficult to read Mr. 
Ohlinger’s analysis of German-American propaganda without 
hating the Alliance and the other “Truth Societies” that have 
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